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SOMNOFORM 


Does Not Irritate the Throat Tissues 


It does not cause coughing or struggling when properly given, and does 
not cause large amounts of mucus to be thrown off into the throat. 


Does Your Anesthetic Cause the Tongue or Throat to Swell? 


Some general anesthetics cause the tongue to become much larger by 
so affecting the blood vessels that the fluid of the blood escapes into the 
tissues in large quantities. The tissues of the throat are similarly affected. 

In persons with large throats and mouths free from obstructions, such 
swelling might be harmless. Where there are adenoids, enlarged tonsils, catarrh 
or a habitual irritability of the throat, such swelling may be dangerous. 

Somnoform does not cause the tongue or throat tissues to swell. It is 
the safest anesthetic offered the profession. 


The Improved Formula 


The formula of Somnoform has been improved. It is now Chloride 
of Ethyl, 83%; Chloride of Methyl, 16%; Bromide of Ethyl, 1%. 

Anesthesia is induced within practically the same period, but in certain 
neurotic cases the induction stages are more free from nervous excitement. 
The anesthesia is as profound as before, but is more likely to be tranquil in 
all cases. That is, cases which might have manifested excitement under the 
former formula are less likely to manifest it now. 

The analgesic effect is obtained with less liability to nausea and follow- 
ing headache. 

Safety and Efficiency 


The safety and efficiency of the basic elements of Somnoform, when 
used in this form, have been demonstrated beyond the possibility of question. 
More than a million and a quarter (1,250,000) successful administrations of 
Somnoform in America alone furnish a record which cannot be controverted, 
and against which all argument is powerless. 


Send for terms of our liberal trial offer. 


E. DE TREY & SONS 
28 South 40th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


637-2-11 
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Vacation Time is Near at Hand 


THE DENTAL D1- 
GEST is preéminently 
the dental business 
magazine. It is 
enough of a magazine 
to realize that ‘‘ good 
business’’ requires of 
every dentist the best 
of theory he can ab- 
sorb and its best pos- 
sible expression in 
good methods. In 
other words, ‘‘ good, 
business 7’ demands 
that he be the most 
intelligent, skilful, upright dentist it is within his power to be. 

But ‘‘good business’’ demands more than that, ‘‘for what shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world (whether of knowledge or 
money) and lose his health and joy of life?’’ No one is entitled to enjoy 
life more than we dentists. We are intelligent; we are our own masters, 
the architects of our own fortunes. We serve where service is worthy. 

Let us be kind to ourselves. Let us study well, work well and play 
well. Don’t forget to play. It means health, efficiency, enjoyment of 
life. Improve play opportunities while you may. 


Let the world slide, let the world go; 

A fig for care, and a fig for woe! 

If I can’t pay, why I can owe, 

And death makes equal the high and low. 
—Heywood—‘‘ Be Merry Friends.’’ 


In order to afford our readers an idea of the attractions which 
might well lure the tired dentist from his office, we devote considerable 
space in this number to a table of places well worth visiting. These are 
grouped around centrally located cities. The list might be much longer 
if more space could be given to it. 

This list is made possible by the courtesy of a man who does busi- 
ness under the title of ‘‘Ask Mr. Foster.’’ He makes a specialty of 
furnishing information to travelers without charge to them. His New 
York representative very courteously compiled this list for the express 
benefit of the readers of this magazine. If the list does not make sug- 
gestions which appeal to you, an inquiry to ‘‘ Ask Mr. Foster’’ at any of 
the addresses given below* will bring the desired information. The exact 
cost of a trip may thus be obtained in advance.—EpITor. 


*Mr. Foster’s Information Offices: Florida: Jacksonville, Hotel Seminole; St. 
Augustine, Cordova Corner; Daytona, Riverside; Sea Breeze, Hotel Clarendon; Palm 
Beach, Facing Hotel, Royal Poinciana; Miami, Haleyon Hall; Tampa, 617 Franklin 
Street. Cuba: Havana, Cor. Prado and Central Park; Camagiiey, Hotel Camagiiey. 
New York: Flatiron Building Areade, Broadway & 5th Ave. at 23d St. Washington, 
D. C.: 14th Street, next Pennsylvania Avenue. Philadelphia, Chestnut & 12th Streets. 
Atlantic City: 1223 Board Walk. White Mountains: Bretton Woods, Hotel Mount 
Washington. Chicago: The Blackstone, 250 Michigan Boulevard. ‘‘ Ask Mr. Foster.’’ 
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Have you made any plans as to when and where to spend your vaca- 
tion? Now, don’t say you can’t afford it. From the standpoint of 
economy the question isn’t debatable. There’s but one side to it. You 
can’t afford to do without a vacation. 

True economy is the conserving of physical and 
mental strength and nerve force, and no man has 
greater need to save in this than the dentist. 

If you are a young and strong dentist, the more 
reason why you should stay so. You may not feel the 
need of a vacation. You may glory in your health 
and strength, and scorn the idea that a vacation 
would make you better able to bear the continued 
strain of office work and the grind of daily worries. 

If you feel that way, you’re wrong. Man is 
only a machine, a splendid machine, to be sure, 
but just as subject to wear as any other piece of 
delicate mechanism. 

Most assuredly the young dentist needs vaca- 
tions. By taking them, he can add years to his life, 

do more and better work at his chair and in his 
laboratory, get more enjoyment out of life, and be a 
gainer in every way. Try it. If a young dentist 
needs a vacation, and he surely does, how much 
more does the dentist of middle age or beyond 
middle age ? | ™ 

Let’s talk it over. 

Close application to business may have begun to 
sap your vitality. You may have begun to lose 
energy. Perhaps you are losing interest in your 
practice. Possibly you are becoming irritable and 
are likely to offend your patients. Your system 
may need toning up. 

If you resort to stimulants, you make a mis- 
take. Maybe you drag along, tired, and listless, 
without much interest in your work or the world in 
general. That’s another mistake. You should take 

a vacation. If you have been taking vacations, take 
them more frequently or take longer ones. 

A common saying is: “ A man is as old as he 
feels.”” Some men are old at 50. Some are young 
at 75. Constant application to business ages the 
dentist before his time. He wastes some of life, 
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not in riotous living, but no relaxation, no pleasure, in monotonous 
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No matter about the age. Whether you are 25 or 50 or 75, you need 
a season of relaxation, just the same. A time when you can go out and 


inake a noise like a boy; a few weeks when you 
can forget all about appointments, nervous, com- 
plaining patients, and bad bills. 

Let me tell you a vacation story. It is of a 
professional man—a lawyer. He was a busy 
inan who had enjoyed average health for many 
years. He thought he could drive his physical 
organism without preserving the proper rela- 
tions between the taking in of energy and the 
giving out of it. He drove his own body as he 
would be ashamed to drive a horse. At the age of 
59, outraged Nature put in her bill. When he 
had cast up the account, he found it to stand as 
follows: He had enough money to keep him in 
comfort, but a racked and nearly worn-out body. 
Just when he should have been able to live most 
and best, he was likely to live least and worst. 


His physician gave him the 
cheering information that he was 
a tuberculosis ‘ suspect,” and 
that he had not enough strength 
to successfully resist it. 

It is better late than never. 
He faced the situation in the 
light of his trained intelligence. 
He dropped business completely, 
went into the Canadian woods, 
and there, in the out-of-door life, 
he got back his health. He had 
never before hunted or fished or 
loafed. For six months he made 
a business of it. 

Twenty years from the day 
that he dropped business and 
gave his body a chance I saw 
him. He was 79 years young, 
rather thin, wiry, healthy from 
the top of his head to the soles of 
his feet. It took three months 
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annually in those Canadian woods to satisfy him. And it was real 
woods life, living with a guide, sleeping on the ground or on boughs, 
with a tent or without. But he fairly radiated health and vigor. I saw 

him land a_ twenty-eight pound 
muskellunge, with a ten-ounce rod, 
after two hours of hard fighting. 
If you think that isn’t a full- 
size man’s job, try it. And he 
was 79. 

It is much better not to wait till 
Nature’s debit against you is so 
heavy. Settle it in installments, 
mixed with pleasure, for settle you 
must. You must take in as much 
cnergy as you give out or break 
down. It is better to take in a 
little more. 

Right here let’s quote a little 
extract bearing on vacations, “ Rest 

Periods,” as Mr. Gulick calls them. 


Stairway of Congressional Library, Washington The article says: 


“What is the relation between exercise and rest? Work is that at which we must 
continue, whether interesting or not, whether we are tired or not. It used to be 
thought that the prime requisite of rest was the use of the faculties other than those 
involved in the labor which goes deeper than daily work. We can work so hard as 
to become exhausted—too exhausted for any kind of work. Perhaps this is ill fatigue. 
It is coming to be regarded as fundamentally true that rest from such fatigue de- 
mands continuity; that, for example, four periods of fifteen minutes each of rest is 
not the equivalent of one hour’s rest; that a man who goes on a vacation and takes 
half an hour of his business work every day is doing the same thing as the man who 
had a horse with a sore back. He kept the saddle on only a few minutes each day, 
but the sore did not have a chance to heal. Rest periods must be sufficiently consecu- 
tive to overcome consecutive fatigue-—LuTHER H. GULICK, in the October number of 
The North American Review.’’ 


Once you decide that a vacation is desirable and necessary, the next 
decision is, ‘‘ How much time can J take?” and then, “ How much 
money can I spare?” As to time, practice is usually dull in July and 
August. Take a month. Don’t let that scare you. You can arrange 
with your regular patients to have work done before or after. You may 
lose a little transient work, but think of the gain. A whole month of 
rest ! 

About the money question: 

Don’t be unwisely economical. Don’t lay out a cheap vacation just 
because it is cheap. Treat yourself right. Go where you will be com- 
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fortable; where you will have pure air, good 
food, pleasant surroundings and rest. You no- 
tice the stress laid on “ Rest.” That is the ben- 
efit most to be desired. ‘“ Rest ” doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean laziness, or a complete cessation of 
all physical action, though a hard-working den- 
tist might do worse than to take a complete and 
happy rest. 

Having made a sufficient appropriation of 
time and money, get out the books and time- 
tables, and have a lot of fun se- 
lecting the place. It need not 
be an expensive place. If pos- 
sible, select some place where 
you will get a complete change 
of environment. If you live in- 


land, take your vacation at the seashore, if practicable. 
If you live at or near the seashore, go to the moun- 
tains. Get as far as possible from the scene of your 
daily grind, so that you cannot slip away, “ just for 
a day or two,” and visit your office. There are so 
many places where you can forget care and breathe in 
health and strength. Who has not felt the joy of the 
woods? The “big woods,” where the air is full of 
new and strange, and sweet smells, where a man’s 
lungs are greedy for more of the strength-giving fuel. 


Where a man sheds his good clothes, and is riotous in 
old hats, old shoes and no collar. He forgets business, 
the price of stock, high living; everything except the 
woods, plenty to eat and a comfortable place to sleep. 
And how he does eat and sleep! 

Who has not felt the joy of the sea? The grand 
ever-changing ocean, where there is no shut-in-ness of 
brick walls or sky-secrapers. What greater joy than 
rushing through the water in your little sail-boat with 
not a care to trouble you; or plunging into this same 
old ocean and buffeting the waves with the sheer joy 
of health and strength? Then the quiet joy of resting 
in the sands and forgetting everything except rest, 
rest, and more rest. 

And the mountains! The great, grand mountains, 
where the air is full of ozone. Where one’s heart beats 
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faster, and where one looks at na- 
ture when nature is most worth 
looking at. The hill-climbing, the 
searching for new views. The sim- 
ple living, the close contact with the 
earth. All these are joys worth 
while to the man who works 10 or 
11 months of the year. 
When you are making your 
plans for the vacation, don’t forget 
Mrs. Dentist and the “kiddies.” 
' Mrs. Dentist has been doing her 
share of the hard work and having her share of worries. She needs 
the vacation as much as you do. She will enjoy roughing it in the 
woods or by the seashore and the change will do her worlds of good. 
And the children! Well, it goes without saying that they’ll be the 
most enthusiastic members of the party ; you want your children to grow 
up strong and hearty, don’t you? Get them into the vacation habit. 

To sum up: 

You need a vacation, no matter whether you are 25, 50, or 75. 
The older you are the louder your system is shouting for rest and 
change. Right here I want to emphasize the fact that change is just 
as essential as rest. Records show that a larger proportion of the 
inmates of insane asylums are farmers and farmers’ wives than of 
any other class. Reason is de- 
throned by the monotony of a 
farmer’s life. Change is nearly 
always rest. For instance, the 
country dentist can get a mighty 
good vacation by spending it in 
New York and vicinity, Coney 
Island and all the bustle and nov- 
elty of the big city. He goes back 
tired, but it is a good kind of 
tired. His quiet country home 
looks good to him, and he has alot 
to think about and talk about. On 
the other hand, the New York dentist would be foolish to spend any 
part of his vacation in or about the city. He should get away from all 
the noise and dust and heat and go where he can hear the roosters crow 
and see the corn grow. Don’t draw on your reserve force. Don’t work 
under forced draft. You'll burn out your flues and have to pay out 
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good money for repairs, and then you'll not be as good as new. You 
will be a patched piece of machinery. 

When you work, do it with all your might. When you play, for- 
get that there is any such thing as work. Put some energy into your 
play—play hard. Then, when you get back to work, it will seem al- 
most like play. 


A LIST OF PLACES WELL WORTH VISITING 
BALTIMORE. 


_ , Baltimore, the Monumental City, holds much of interest for the visitor. The 
visitor will find a great industrial and commercial metropolis, with a magnificent har- 
bor into which ships come from all ports. Here, too, is located the famous Johns 
Hopkins University, and the most notable Private Art Gallery in the country, the 
Walters Art Gallery, the magnificent new home of which was recently opened to the 
public. ‘ 

Of the many monuments scattered over the city two are particularly notable, The 
Battle Monument, situated in the Plaza, between the Post-Office and the Court House, 
erected on the first anniversary of the British attack on Baltimore to the memory 
of the city defenders, and the Washington Monument on North Charles St., the 
corner stone of which was laid July 4, 1815. ‘ : F 

The Old Cathedral, commenced in 1806 and finished in 1821, located in the cen- 
tral part of the city, is one of the interesting church structures of the United States, 
and is visited by tourists from all sections. 
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Few lovers of Poe’s verses and weird tales know that at the corner of Fayette 
and Greene Streets in Westminster churchyard lie the remains of the great writer 
over which there stands a simple monument with a bas-relief portrait. 

From Baltimore boat trips are numerous and beautiful. Toichester Beach is a 
delightful sail across the Bay, two hours on the water, 25 cents round trip. 

For those who love the salt air a sail to Claybourne is very enjoyable. There the 
boat connects with an express train to Ocean City (Maryland), leaving Baltimore at 
2 Pp. M., returning at 10.30 p. M., round trip, 50 cents. 

Another attractive trip is across the bay to the mouth of the Susquehanna 
and up that beautiful stream to Port Deposit, passing under the bridges of the Penn. 
and the B. & O. Rys. 

Another is to the State Capital, Annapolis, where the passengers who wish to 
survey the old town leave the boat and spend an hour or two seeing the many points 
of interest. The steamer then wends its way up the Severn River to quaint little 
hamlets, where barefooted boys bring fruits and vegetables on board to be delivered 
to the Baltimore markets. 

Love Point and Queenstown are also attractive trips, where boats connect with 
trains for Lewes, Del. Fare, 25 cents each way. 

Havre de Grace is also reached by boat, leaving Baltimore at 7 A. M., thence 
through the canal to Philadelphia. Fare, $1.50. Meals and stateroom extra. There 
is also a night boat for those who prefer it. This boat line connects with train in 
Philadelphia for Atlantic City (for nine months in the year at much reduced rates). 

Another pleasant water trip is from Baltimore to Washington, steamers running 
three times a week. 

Baltimore’s trolley service is considered excellent, and there are numerous in- 
teresting suburban trips. Ellicott City, sixteen miles, is the Gretna Green of Balti- 
more and surrounding towns, being the county seat of Howard Co. and only a short 
distanee from the famous Doughtorigan Manor, the home of Chas. Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton, and his descendants. Fare, 30 cents, round trip. 

Gwynn Oak about five miles distant. Bay Shore one hour from Baltimore by 
trolley. The tracks are along the shore all the way, giving excellent glimpses of Fort 
McHenry, Fort Carroll and Fort Howard. 

A trip to Glyndon and Riesterstown gives us a view of the U. S. Arsenal, which 
is now the Confederate Soldiers’ Home. This trip consumes about one hour, fare, 
one way, 60 cents, $1.00, round trip. 

Druid Hill Park, comprising 800 acres, Patterson Park, Clifton Park, Federal 
Hill, also Harlem, Lafayette and Franklin Squares can be reached by trolleys. 


NEW YORK. 


The city of New York is the most marvelous exemplification of those traits of 
the American people which have made the United States of to-day. 

In describing New York none other than the superlatives will suffice. It is in 
area the largest city in the world, and in population is exceeded only by one. 

The boroughs are linked together with the greatest suspension bridges, and 
pierced throughout their length and breadth by the most extensive of subway systems. 
Broadway, extending from the Battery north to Yonkers, is the longest street in the 
world. The system of parks is the largest and the costliest in extent and in the sums 
devoted to maintain them unapproached in America or Europe. The gigantic office 
buildings of the business districts are among the modern wonders of the world, and 
none to compare with them. 


PLACES OF HISTORIC INTEREST: 


Fraunce’s Tavern, where Hamilton dedicated himself to the American cause and 
Washington bade farewell to his troops. The Customs House, occupying the site of 
one of the old forts erected by the Dutch to defend the city. Wall St., where the 
wall defended the city from the Indians on the north; now the seat of the money 
power. At 153rd St. and Broadway, Washington stood off the British and got his 
army to White Plains. At 117th St. and Broadway is the site of the Battle of 
Harlem. Jumel Mansion, at 161st St. and St. Nicholas Ave., is the most historic 
house on Manhattan Island, built in 1758. Occupied by Washington as headquarters 
in 1776. It was from here that Nathan Hale left on his fatal journey. Residence of 
Aaron Burr, in 1832, through marriage with Madame Jumel. House is now occupied 
by city as permanent museum. Washington Memorial arch is located at Fifth Ave. 
and Washington Square, erected in 1890. Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument is located 
at Riverside Drive and 89th St. Built by the city at a cost of $250,000, to com- 
memorate the citizens of New York who participated in the Civil War, 
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PLACES OF INTEREST; 
Battery Park and Aquarium, open daily from 10 to 4, free. On this ground the 

old Dutch block house, called Fort Amsterdam, was built. The building used as the 

Aquarium, was originally Fort Clinton. It later became known as Castle Garden. 

Bowling Green, oldest park in New York, opposite No. 1 Broadway. The scene 
of several riots in Colonial days. It was here the statue of King George ITI. was 
destroyed and made into bullets. It is still enclosed by the original fence imported 
from England. 

Brooklyn Bridge, about 114 miles in length and 85 fect wide, highest point 135 
feet above high-water mark. 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine, located on Cathedral Heights, Amsterdam Ave. 
from 110th to 113th St. It is open to visitors on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 
from 4 to 6 P. M. 

Central Park, famous for its drives, fountains, bridges, lakes, ete. Contains 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Zodlogical Gardens and the Obelisk, or Cleopatra’s 
Needle, 3,500 years old. 

City Hall, City Hall Park, a white marble building, completed in 1812. 

Chinatown, situated in Pell, Doyers and Mott Sts. adjacent to Chatham Square. 

Columbia University, at 112th St., Broadway and Amsterdam Ave. 

Cooper Union, Third, Fourth Aves. and Bowery. Contains a free library, read- 
ing room and schools of arts and sciences. 

Grace Church, one of the finest architectural edifices in the city. 

Grant’s Tomb, northern end of Riverside Drive. 

Harlem River Speedway, the finest speedway in the world, 100 feet in width. 

U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn. Visitors allowed daily, except Sundays and holidays. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art is located in Central Park, at Fifth Ave. and 85th 
St. Free on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday, from 10 A. M. to half hour 
before sunset; open on Sunday from 1 Pp. M. to half hour before sunset and on legal 
holidays. On Monday and Friday admission is 25 cents. 

New York Zodlogical Gardens, Bronx Park. Admission Monday and Thursday, 
25 cents; other days free. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Fifth Ave. and 50th St., one of the grandest ecclesiasti- 
cal edifices in the country. 

St. Paul’s Chapel, the oldest church edifice in the city, located at the junction 
of Broadway and Park Row. Built in 1766. Washington attended divine services 
here regularly. 

New Tombs Prison, Center St., three blocks north of City Hall. 

Trinity Church, opposite Wall St. on Broadway. Originally built in 1693. De- 
stroyed by fire in 1776, rebuilt in 1790, torn down and rebuilt in 1846. In the 
churchyard, which is open for visitors, lie the remains of Robert Fulton, Alexander 
Hamilton and other famous Americans. 

U. S. Sub-Treasury, corner Wall and Nassau Sts. This is the site of the old 
City Hall. 

Stock Exchange, New, Wall and Broad Sts., the greatest market of stocks, bonds 
and securities in the world. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS (limited number) : 

Metropolitan Life Building, 1 Madison Ave., height, 48 stories; 691 ft. 

Singer Building, Broadway and Liberty St., 49 stories high, 612 ft. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Liberty St. 

The Trinity Building, Broadway, opposite Wall St. 

When we approach New York by river or bay we see in the view of the high 
buildings of Manhattan Island, a picture which has no parallel in the cities of the 
world. An excellent way to view these buildings is to take either the Liberty or 
Chambers St. Ferry to Jersey, or the Staten Island Ferry. 


SIDE TRIPS: 

The Statue of Liberty Enlightening the World is on Bedloe’s Island in the 
Upper Bay, 114 miles from the Battery. It is reached by steamboat from the Bat- 
tery hourly. 

The Iron Steamboat Co. has several boats each day running to Rockaway Beach 
and Coney Island. Consult daily papers for time table. 

The Patten Line runs to Asbury Park, one way, fare, 50 cents; round trip, 80 
cents. Daily schedule in newspapers. 


RAILROAD FARES: 
New York to Boston, via N.Y.N.H. & H.R.R., fare, $4.75 each way. 5 hrs, ride. 
New York to Boston, via Metropolitan S8.S. Line, $4.00, berths, $1.00 and up. 
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New York to Boston, via Fall River Line and rail, $4.00, berths, $1.00 and up. 

New Haven Line, N.Y. to New Haven, seat of Yale College, fare, 75 cents each 
way, staterooms, $1.00 and up. 

Hudson River Day Line, New York to West Point, excursion fare, $1.00; N.Y. to 
Poughkeepsie and return, $1.50; to Albany and return, $3.50; $2.00 one way. 

There are three sight-seeing auto trips, one downtown section, taking in public 
buildings, office buildings, Wall St., the Battery and the downtown part of New 
York; the uptown trip, taking in Fifth Ave., Riverside Drive and Grant’s Tomb, and 
the Chinatown trip, leaving at eight o’clock at night and also about 11 o’clock. The 
two former trips are $1.00 each, and the latter, $2.00. There is also a sight-seeing 
yacht, leaving foot of 42nd St., giving a 14-mile sail around Manhattan Island. The 
fare is $1.00 round trip. 


R.R. FARE: - 

New York is reached from the West by all the Trunk Line Rys., from Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Norfolk and the South by boat and rail, from Albany down the 
Hudson River, and from Boston by steamer or rail. 

For hotels, restaurants and boarding houses, ‘‘ASK MR. FOSTER,’’ at the 
Martinique Hotel, Broadway and 33rd St. 


R.R. FARES: 
San Francisco to New York, $76.75 lowest, $79.75 highest. 
Los Angeles to New York, $76.75 lowest, $79.75 highest. 
Spokane to New York, $63.70 lowest, $66.70 highest. 
Seattle to New York, $73.90 lowest, $76.90 highest. 
Portland to New York, $73.90 lowest, $76.90 highest. 
Denver to New York, $39.60 lowest, $42.60 highest. 
Omaha to New York, $27.00 lowest, $30.00 highest. 
Kansas City to New York, $27.75 lowest, $30.75 highest. 
St. Louis to New York, $21.25 lowest, $24.25 highest. 
Chicago to New York, $18.00 lowest, $20.00 highest. 
Cleveland to New York, $12.00 lowest, $13.00 highest. 
Cincinnati to New York, $15.00 lowest, $17.00 highest. 
Pittsburg to New York, $9.00 lowest, $12.50 highest. 
Buffalo to New York, $8.00 lowest, $9.25 highest. 
Niagara Falls to New York, $8.00 lowest, $9.25 highest. 
Detroit to New York, $14.75 lowest, $16.00 highest. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Philadelphia is 93 miles from New York, and is reached by the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway and Pennsylvania Railway. The fare is $2.25 one way, $4.00 round 
trip. 

Philadelphia possesses nearly 4,000 acres of public parks. Fairmount Park takes 
over 3,000 acres, League Island about 340, and Hunting Park a little more than 43 
acres. When Penn founded Philadelphia he placed five ‘‘public squares’’ upon its 
plan, one on each corner and one in the centre. These are known as Washington, Rit- 
tenhouse, Logan, Franklin and Penn or Centre Square. 

There are many points of interest in the Quaker City, among them Washington 
Monument, an imposing memorial to the father of his country, erected by the Penn- 
sylvania Society of Cincinnati during 1896, and unveiled by President McKinley in 
May, 1897. 

The new Mint at 17th and Spring Garden Streets is one of the city’s great at- 
tractions to visitors. Visitors are admitted daily, except Sunday, from 9 A. M. to 12. 

The Post Office at the northwest corner of 9th and Chestnut Streets is an im- 
posing structure of granite, and is surmounted by a dome reaching 175 feet above 
the street. 

Independence Hall stands on Chestnut Street between 5th and 6th Streets, on 
the north side of Independence Square. It was built in 1729-35 by the Province of 
Pennsylvania as a colonial state house, and the present square was then the state 
goose yard. Here the Declaration of Independence was debated and proclaimed in 
1776, and here the first congress met and preparations for the Revolutionary War 
were made. The interior of Independence Hall has been restored and is gradually 
being filled with authentic historic relics under the superintendence of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. The first and most important object in the building is the 
Liberty Bell, whose tongue first announced the legal formation of the United States. 

Betsey Ross Home, or First Flag House, on Arch Street, near Third, is a quaint 
little shop marked by a rude tablet sign, where, at the time of the Revolution, John 
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Ross kept an upholsterer’s shop. In May, 1776, Washington and a committee em- 
ployed Betsey Ross to make a sample flag of 13 stars and 13 stripes, which was 
adopted as the National Ensign. 

Chew House, another interesting relic, among many in. Germantown, was where 
the British made their desperate stand, which finally turned the tide of the 
battle of Germantown in 1777 in their favor. 

The League Island Navy Yard was established in 1876, the United States moved 
its Philadelphia Navy Yard to that location, which lies in the Delaware just off the 
mouth of the Schuylkill, about seven miles from the City Hall. 

Philadelphia can boast of its stately office buildings, although, on account of its 
vast area, they are much more widely scattered than in either New York or Chicago. 

Many attractive trips can be taken around Philadelphia. Willow Grove is a 
short ride on the trolley. This is the finest pleasure park in the world. 

A steamboat trip up the Delaware can be recommended. Excellent boats depart 
mornings and afternoons from the Chestnut and Arch Street wharves, and the fare is 
less than one dollar. 

The University of Pennsylvania is one of the most noted institutions in the 
United States. It was founded in 1740 as a charitable school, by the efforts of a 
body of men of whom Benjamin Franklin was the leading spirit, ‘‘and the plans were 
characterized by a remarkable liberality by breaking away from traditions of classi- 
cal education towards modern languages and non-sectarian, practical instructions.’’ 
Dr. Provost was the first president. In 1878 the Dental School was organized, and 
some of the best-equipped dentists of the country have been graduates of this school. 

Girard College is another notable institute, located on Girard Ave., from Ridge 
Ave. to West College Ave. ; 

Drexel Institute, Chestnut and 32nd Sts. also deserves mention. 

Other institutions of learning, historically interesting, are the William Penn 
Charter School, chartered in 1701. Spring Garden Institute is a well-known semi- 
free school. Bryn Mawr, Strathmore, Haverford and Villa Nova Colleges, though 
out of town, really belong to Philadelphia. 

Atlantic City, the most popular seashore resort in the country, may be reached by 
the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. or the Pennsylvania Railroad from Philadelphia. 
The one way fare is $1.40, $2.00 round trip. It is about an hour’s ride. The board 
walk is five miles long and during the summer season the greater part of Atlantic 


City’s population is to be found in the morning or evening on this popular walk. 
Atlantic City can also be reached by electric cars, round trip rate, $1.75. 

Another popular and delightful seaside resort is Cape May within easy reach of 
Philadelphia. Round trip tickets cost $2.25. 


WASHINGTON. 


Washington, the Nation’s Capital, is the Mecca of Americans. As the seat of 
government, as a beautiful city, as a place teeming with historic interest, Washington 
attracts thousands of visitors every month. 

The Capitol, situated on Capitol Hill, 1 1-3 miles from the White House and 
Treasury, and three squares from the Union Station, is distinguished for its com- 
manding situation and majestic proportions, for the dignity, grace and beauty of de- 
sign, and the adornments and decorations which beautify it without and within. 
The building is open daily except Sundays and holidays from 9 until 4.30, or one- 
half hour after adjournment. There is a staff of regularly authorized Capitol guides 
who conduct visitors through the building and point out and explain all objects of 
interest. They are permitted to charge 25 cents per hour and 25 cents for each 
additional part of an hour for each person. For school organizations, 10 cents per 
hour or additional part of an hour. 

The White House is on Pennsylvania Ave. at 16th St. and is reached by Penn- 
sylvania cars. For hours to visit see the time table. It was the first public building 
erected at the new seat of Government. The architect was James Hoban, who drew 
his plans closely after those of the seat of the Dukes of Leinster, near Dublin. Wash- 
ington himself selected the site, laid the corner stone Oct. 13th, 1792, and lived to 
see the building completed; it is told that in company with his wife he walked 
through the rooms but a few days before his death in 1799. John Adams was the 
first occupant in 1800. In 1814, in President Madison’s term, the house was fired by 
the marauding British troops and only the walls were left standing. With the res- 
toration, the stone was painted white to obliterate the marks of the fire. Outside of 
reno usage it is as the White House that the Executive Mansion is universally 

own. 

The Library of Congress grounds adjoin those of the Capitol. The building faces 
west. The outer walls have a frontage upon four streets. The foundations were laid 
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in 1888 and the building was begun in 1897. The net cost, exclusive of site, was 
$6,032,124.54. Open 9 a.m. to 10 P.M. 

The Treasury is on Pennsylvania Ave. and 15th St., open from 9 to 2 daily, but 
the tour of the building may be made only between 11 and 12 and 1 and 2. The 
Treasury is second only to the Capitol itself in architectural importance. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing is on 14th St. south of the Monument 
grounds, reached by the Penn. Ave. cars, which transfer at 14th St. to 11th St. cars 
(2 cents extra fare). Open to visitors from 9 to 11.15 a.M. and 12.30 to 3 p.m. No 
pass required. 

The State, War and Navy Building on Penn. Ave. west of the White House is 
open to visitors from 9 to 2. Take the elevator in the corridor on the right. 

Post Office Department, Penn. Ave., 11th St., open from 9 to 2 P. M. 

Corcoran Art Gallery is on Seventeenth St., extending from N. Y. Ave. to E. 
Street, just southwest of the White House and State Department. On Tuesday, 
Thursday, Saturday, Sunday and holidays admission is free; on other days a fee 
of 25 cents is charged. Closed from July Ist to Sept. 1st. j 

National Museum, Smithsonian Grounds, a part of the Mall, near B Street, be- 
tween 7th and 12th Sts. Open daily from 9 to 4.30, except Sunday, admission free. 

Smithsonian Institution, Smithsonian Grounds, open daily except Sunday from 
9 to 4.30, admission free. 

Dead letter Museum, Penn. Ave. and 11th St., open 9 to 2. 

Washington Monument, Washington Park, near 14th St., open 8.30 to 4.30. An 
elevator carrying visitors without charge, ascends half hourly. 

Zodlogical Garden, at Zodlogical Park, Rock Creek, open daily and Sunday to 
visitors all day. 

Francis Seott Key House, 3518 M Street, N. W., open from 9 to 5.30. 

Lincoln Museum, 516 10th St., open all day. 

Marine Barracks, 8th and G Sts. 8.E., open to visitors all day. 


SIDE TRIPS: 

Mount Vernon is reached by the Mount Vernon & Virginia Ry. trains, leave every 
hour from 10 a. M. to2 P.M. Fare, 40 cents one way, round trip, 85 cents. Also by 
the Mount Vernon & Marshall Hall Steamboat Co. Ltd. boats, leaving foot of 7th St. 
at 10 a. M. and 2.30 P.M. Fare, round trip, 50 cents. Admission to grounds, 25 cents. 

Arlington, the national cemetery, is reached by electric trains from Mount Ver- 
non station, 12th and Penn. Ave., every 20 minutes. 

Time about one-half hour, round trip rate, 20 cents. Arlington transfer car- 
riages meet all trains and make the trip through the grounds for 25 cents. The Sight- 
Seeing Auto Co. also makes a daily trip, including the grounds of Ft. Myer, starting 
from the Ask Mr. Foster office, 503 14th St. N.W., at 3 Pp. M., time 2% hrs., fare, 
$1.50. 

Another attractive trip is to Great Falls, going through a beautiful section of 
Virginia. The falls as they rush and roar over the rocks are beautiful. Time from the 
center of the city about one hour, fare round trip, 35 cents. Take Georgetown car on 
Pa. Ave. and go to the end of the line where start the cars of the Great Falls and 
Dominion Electric Line. 

Annapolis should not be omitted from the list of places of interest to be visited 
while the tourist is at the National Capital. One of the oldest cities in the country, 
possessing hundreds of interesting historic places, and is also the site of the U. S. 
Naval Academy. Time from Washington 1% hrs. Through trains during the summer 
season. 

R.R. fare Boston to Washington, $10.30 one way. 

R.R. fare New York to Washington, $5.65 one way. 

R.R. fare Philadelphia to Washington, $3.40 one way. 

R.R. fare Pittsburg to Washington, $8.00 one way. 

R.R. fare Chicago to Washington, $17.50 one way. 


ALBANY. 


Albany is the oldest settlement in the thirteen original States and was founded 
in 1664. Albany is the capital of New York State, and the State Capitol is a mag- 
nificent building. Tourists should also visit the City Hall, Washington Park and His- 
torical and Art Gallery. 

There are many interesting trolley trips in and around Albany. The belt line, 
starting at the station, makes a circle of the city, returning to the starting point. 
There are the usual sight-seeing automobiles also. 

Troy is a manufacturing town, but an interesting one, and only a short distance 
from Albany. Street-car service every fifteen minutes. 
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Round Lake is about 26 miles from Albany, fare one way, 78 cents. 

Saratoga Springs is an intei:sting trolley ride from Albany. It is about 40 
miles. If the tourist is not presse for time, the trolley is the better way to go to 
Saratoga, for the ride is probably ore of the most beautiful rides in the country. 
By railroad the fare one way is $1.17. Saratoga is a beautiful center of social 
activity. 

Another interesting trolley ride is from Saratoga to Lake George, and in the sum- 
mer connection is made with the Lake steamers on both Lake George and Lake 
Champlain. 

BOSTON. 


“‘Boston, the beautiful Puritan City, has many gateways through which the pil- 
grims, upon whatever errand bent, may enter her goodly precincts.’’ 

Of the many urban parks and squares the one which will first claim the attention 
of the visitor is the dear old ‘‘Common,’’ which since the settlement of the town, 
has been set apart for the use and pleasure of the people. The present area of the 
Common is about 48 acres, bounded by Tremont, Park, Beacon, Charles and Boylston 
Sts. It is inclosed by an iron fence, and with its shaded walks and grand old elms, 
it is a veritable blessing for those who cross it for business or pleasure. 

The Army and Navy Monument on the Hill by the frog-pond occupies historic 

round. 
¥ The Shaw Memorial is the most recent and is regarded as the most artistic and 
beautiful ornament to the Common. It stands immediately in front of Beacon and 
Park Sts. and is a monument to Col. Shaw, who was Commander of the First Massa- 
chusetts regiment of Colored Men, which fought in the War of the Rebellion, and 
who lost his life on the field of battle. It is the work of the late Augustus St 
Gaudens, 

The Public Garden, containing about 2414 acres, was formerly a marsh at the 
bottom of the Common, and from 1791 to 1819 was occupied by rope-walks, the 
land having been granted by the city for this purpose. 

One of the grandest features of Boston is the public park system, which forms 
an almost unbroken chain of parks and parkways, from Craigie’s Bridge at the 
north end to City Point, South Boston. 

Faneuil Hall in Faneuil Park is the ‘‘Cradle of Liberty’’ to all who have studied 
history. 

Old State House on Washington St. is one of the few survivals of the ante-revo- 
lutionary buildings in the city. 

The Old South Meeting House on Washington St., corner of Milk St., has been 
called the ‘‘Sanctuary of Freedmen.’’ The ground on which it stands was the place 
where Governor John Winthrop had his home and here he died in 1649. The house is 
now used as a loan museum of historical relics, which include many interesting por- 
traits. Regular ‘‘Old South Lectures to Young People’’ on local history, given by 
eminent men, are features of the winter season. The Meeting House is open daily, 
and the entrance fee is 25 cents. 

After visiting the Old South, it would be well for the visitor to cross Washington 
St., and going one block to the north, on the corner of School St., he will find the 
Old Corner Book Store, the oldest house now standing in Boston. 

There are many interesting museums, among them, Bunker Hill Museum, Boston 
Natural History Museum, Museum and Gardens, Massachusetts Historical Museum, 
The Old South Museum, Warren Museum of Natural History. 

Bunker Hill Monument, Charlestown District, should also be visited. 

Boston is a noted educational center, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
is one of the leading technical schools in this country. 

The Boston University, for the liberal education of both sexes, was incorporated 
in 1869 by Less Claflin, Isaac Rich and Jacob Sleeper. 

The Horace Mann School for Deaf Mutes, on the east side of Newbury St., is 
another wonderful institution. Here the pupils are taught to communicate by articu- 
lation rather than by signs. 

Harvard University was ordered established in 1637 at Newton, and the name 
was changed to Cambridge. The Court of Mass. Bay voted to give £400 towards a 
school or college. Nathaniel Eaton was appointed master of the school, and under 
his superintendence a small wooden house was built. Eaton proved to be a harsh and 
penurious manager, and the scholars rebelled at the bad food. As a result Eaton was 
discharged. In 1638 the Institution received the liberal bequest from the Rev. John 
Harvard, late of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, England. The Court in memory of 
the noble benefactor, gave the college his name. 

There are many other excellent colleges in and around Boston. 

Boston is noted for its attractive suburbs, and attractive trips can also be made 
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to Winthrop, Revere Beach, Nahant, Bass Point, Swampscott, Beach Bluff, Marble- 
head, Salem Willows, Beverly and many others. 

Boston is reached by rail from New York in five hours, fare $4.75 by N.Y., N.H. 
& H. R.R. 

By water, either the Metropolitan 8.S. Line, going direct to Boston, fare $4.00, 
exclusive of meals and berth; berth, $1.00 and up. 

By water, Fall River Line, rail and boat, fare same as Metropolitan Line. 

From Albany by Boston & Albany R.R. in 6 hours. 

From Portland by Boston & Maine R.R. in 3% hrs. and by boat (Eastern S.S. 
Line), leaving Boston 7 P.M., arriving in Portland about 4.30 A.M. Fare, $1.25, round 
trip, $2.00. Staterooms, $1.00 and up. 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


Niagara Falls is recognized as the greatest natural wonder of the world and is 
the objective point of tourists from the remote corners of the globe. It is reached 
from New York by the N. Y. Centra] Lines, and from the West by all the Trunk 
Lines. The railway’s fare from New York is $9.25, via D., L. & W.R.R. to Buffalo, 
thence New York Central, $8.00. 

One of the most attractive trips is the famous Gorge Route trip, from the Falls 
to Lewiston and return, starting from the terminal of the International Ry. and 
Gorge Route Ry., where the electric cars are taken for the ‘‘ Niagara Belt Line.’’ A 
trip of 25 miles around and through the Niagara Gorge, showing the views from both 
the Canadian and American side. The Whirlpool, Brock’s Monument, Whirlpool Rap- 
ids, Devil’s Hole and an ever-changing panorama of wonderful scenery. Round trip, 
$1.00. 

A earriage ride of one hour from the New York Central Station, Niagara Falls, 
to and around Goat Island and Prospect Park, covering the entire State reservation, 
with stop-over at all points of interest, thence to the terminal of the Int. R.R. and 
Gorge Route, from whence the trip to Lewiston and return is made as per outline 
above. This trip will cost $1.50. 

Niagara on the Lake is a beautiful resort, located about fourteen miles below the 
Falls, where the Niagara River, which but a comparatively short distance is so 
tumultuous, rolls smooth into Lake Ontario. This resort may be reached by two and 
one half hours’ trolley ride from Buffalo, if desired. 


CLEVELAND. 


Cleveland, a beautiful city with a population of 550,000, located on Lake Erie, 
is noted for its beautiful park and boulevard system, although a decidedly industrial 
city. It has sixty-five miles of boulevard, and Cuyahoga County leads the State in 
good auto roads. From Cleveland, east, west and south, there are excellent roads, 
twenty miles in each direction, to the suburban townships which are truly beautiful, 
and may be reached by trolley cars from the center of the city. Euclid Ave. has a 
far-famed reputation as a residential section and is seven miles in length. John D. 
Rockefeller has his home at Forest Hill on Euclid Ave. on the outskirts of the city; 
his estate comprises a park one mile square. 

Garfield Monument at Lake View Cemetery is always a point of interest to the 
tourist, also the monument of Mark Hanna at Wade Park. 

The American Ship Building Co., both at Cleveland and Lorain, where the very 
large ships are built, is well worth a trip to anyone interested in this industry. 

The unloading of ore at the ore docks is another important feature of this in- 
dustrial city, and together with the immense blast furnace attracts many visitors. 

There are several very attractive boat trips from Cleveland, those of a few days’ 
duration to Detroit and to Buffalo and Niagara Falls, and day excursions to Put-in- 
Bay and Cedar Point, one dollar each, round trip. The rate from Cleveland to Detroit, 
the one-way fare, is $2.25; round trip, $4.00; between Cleveland and Buffalo, $2.50 
one way, $4.00 round trip. 

Fare to Lorain by electric car, 65 cents round trip. Auto sight-seeing trips 
around the city and to the parks, $1.50. 

Cleveland boasts of a magnificent hotel, the Hollenden, the largest and most 
palatial hotel in Ohio, contains 800 rooms and up-to-date in every respect. 

At Cleveland The National Dental Association will hold its fifteenth annual ses- 
sion July 25-28, 1911. This will offer to many dentists an opportunity to visit some 
of the beautiful scenes along our inland seas, and to reap professional profit at the 
same time. 

DENVER. 

Denver is the capital of Colorado, Metropolis and County Seat. It is a beauti- 

ful and prosperous manufacturing, commercial and residence city. The climate is 
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really unsurpassed. It boasts of fine hotels, churches and schools. A magnificent 
view of more than 200 miles of the main range of the Rocky Mountains may be had 
from nearly every part of the city. 


POINTS OF INTEREST: 

State Capitol, State Historical and Naturaltory Society, consisting of the early 
days, a museum of war relics, Carter’s Museum and City Park, The Smelters, U. S. 
Mint, Manhattan Beach and many other interesting places. 

An excellent system of street cars is operated regularly every day. They start 
from the Brown Palace Hotel and stop at the principal hotels en route for the pur- 
pose of taking on passengers. They pass the most interesting points in the city, 
and have competent guides who explain all the points of interest. Fare, 50 cents. 
‘¢Foothills’’ excursions are conducted along the same lines, fare, $1.00. There are 
also the customary sight-seeing automobiles. 

Another interesting trip is a one-day trip, leaving Denver in the morning and 
returning in the evening on the Colorado & Southern Ry. Points of interest en route: 
Golden Clear Creek Canon, Forkes’ Creek, Idaho Springs, Georgetown and Silver 
Plume. Rate, Saturdays and Sundays, round trip, ‘‘Over the Loop,’’ $2.00; other 
days, $3.00. Trains leave Denver 8.10 a. M. Extra service during the summer. 


COLORADO SPRINGS. 


Altitude, 5,992 feet, 75 miles from Denver on the Denver & Rio Grande, Colorado 
& So. & Santa Fé Rys. The run is made in two and one half hours, rates, $4.05. 
This beautiful residence city is at the base of the main chain of the Rocky Mountains. 


ESTES PARK. 


For those who would like to spend a few days in the mountains and still enjoy 
the pleasure of civilized life, Estes Park forms a delightful retreat. From Denver 
one goes by train to Loveland and then by automobile 22 miles into the mountains. 
This automobile ride cannot be excelled for beauty. Large, powerful cars meet the 
trains and run on a regular schedule. The fare is moderate. Within the Park are 
many hotels, where excellent meals and comfortable rooms may be had at rates, vary- 
ing from $10 to $40 per week. Saddle horses and automobiles may be hired at 
reasonable prices. Golf and fishing are easily accessible. 


MANITOU. 


Altitude, 6,318 feet, 80 miles from Denver, on the Denver & Rio Grande Ry. and 
the Col. Midland R.R. Electric car service from Colorado Springs to Manitou. 


PIKE’S PEAK. 


Altitude, 14,147 feet, 89 miles from Denver to the summit. Electric car service 
from Colorado Springs to Manitou. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The charm of California has been recognized by the multitudes. The climate is 
wonderfully attractive, winter clothing is absolutely unnecessary, and December is 
only recognized by the calendar. The thousand miles of length of California, with the 
sea as one border and the mountains as another, give a variety of temperatures, the 
average being about 62 degrees. 

San Francisco is the hub of many short excursions of delight, aside from being 
the metropolis of the Pacific slope and coupled with the attractiveness of its climate. 
It is a wonderfully progressive city, with modern office buildings, beautiful homes, 
and most attractive hotels. 

Golden Gate Park should not be overlooked, and Mount Tamalpais is also in- 
teresting, and a railway, the crookedest in the world, takes one to the top, where a 
magnificent panorama of sea and bay is viewed. Accommodations for those desiring 
to stay all night may be obtained. 

There are many trips about the great arms of the bay by steamer. Mare Island 
is open to visitors without permit. 

San Francisco has sister cities on the bay of much commercial and social im- 
portance, Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda. They are on the mainland. 

Oakland, the handsome city that is the Brooklyn of the Pacific Coast, was origi- 
nally a great park. To-day it is a city of promise and prominence. 
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LOS ANGELES. 


This is the gathering place of most tourists. The city is about 18 miles from 
the ocean, and the trade winds are tempered by the distance, while they cool and 
freshen the City continually. It is the southern terminus of the ‘‘ Road of a Thousand 
Wonders,’’ which starts at Portland and has San Francisco for its center. There are 
beautiful parks and residences. Among the many interesting points of interest is 
the ostrich farm. There are many side trips from Los Angeles, and trips through 
lands of orange and olive groves should not be omitted. 


PASADENA. 


A short trip from Los Angeles lies this beautiful city, noted especially for its 
palms and wonderful foliage. Everywhere may be seen miniature parks surrounding 
houses of beautiful architecture, where fruit trees and sago palms add to the beauty 
of the picture. Here the tourist is afforded some of the most beautiful drives in the 


country. 
A steamer from Los Angeles to Catalina Island occupies about two hours and a 


half, and is well worth the time. Excellent fishing for the angler may here be 


found. 
There are many California Spas, among the many Paso Robles Hot Springs and 


Arrow Head Springs, as well as San Luis Hot Springs. 


RAILROAD FARES. 


PACIFIC COAST POINTS. 
ROUND-TRIP RATES. 
NINE-MONTH TICKETS ON SALE ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
San Francisco, LoS ANGELES AND SAN DIEGO. 


Union Pacific. 


Route No. 1. Via Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Detroit to Chicago; or Buffalo and 
Cleveland to Chicago; or Washington and Pittsburgh to Chicago; beyond Chicago via 
Kansas City or Omaha, Cheyenne (including Denver without additional cost), Ogden 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles, or San Diego; returning same route. 


Rio Grande. 


Route No. 2. Choice of routes as given above in Route No. 1 to Chicago, beyond 
Chicago via either Omaha or Kansas City to Denver, Salt Lake City, Ogden, to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, or San Diego; returning same route. 


Santa Fé. 


Route No. 3. Choice of routes as given above in Route No. 1 to Chicago, be- 
yond Chicago via Kansas City, Santa Fé, Albuquerque, Williams (for Grand Caiion) 
to Los Angeles, San Diego, or San Francisco; returning same route. 


Rock Island-El Paso. 


Route No. 4. Choice of routes as given above in Route No. 1 to Chicago, beyond 
Chicago via Kansas City and El Paso to Los Angeles, San Diego or San Francisco; 
returning same route. 

Sunset Route. 


Route No. 5. Via Buffalo or Washington, to Cincinnati, thence via Louisville or 
Chattanooga to New Orleans; or via Washington and Atlanta to New Orleans; or via 
Washington, Shenandoah Valley and Chattanooga to New Orleans; beyond New 
Orleans via San Antonio, E] Paso to Los Angeles, San Diego or San Francisco; re- 
turning same route. 
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Texas Pacific Route. 


Route No 6. Choice of routes as given in Route No. 5 to New Orleans; beyond 
New Orleans via Dallas, Fort Worth, El Paso to Los Angeles, San Diego or San 
Francisco; returning same route. 


Iron Mountain Route. 


Route No. 7. Via Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Detroit to St. Louis; or Cleveland 
and Indianapolis to St. Louis; or Washington and Cincinnati to St. Louis; beyond 
St. Louis via Little Rock, Texarkana and El Paso, to Los Angeles, San Diego or San 
Francisco; returning same route. 


Rates 


Variable Routes. 


The above rates also apply for tickets to San Francisco and Los Angeles going 
by one direct route, returning by any other one. 
All above routes may be made to read through St. Lowis in either or both direc- 
tions, at the same rate. 
Notes. 


Excursion TIcKets to Pacific Coast points are limited to reaching Pacific Coast 
point within ninety days, and to return within nine months from the date of starting. 

SToPovERS are allowed on excursion tickets within the time limit, according to 
route selected, west of Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, and at principal 
Eastern points. Full particulars on application. 

THE YELLOWSTONE ParK season is from June 15 till September 15. For rates 


see under head of side trips, given on page 322. 
TIME-TABLES containing maps of the various routes, and descriptive books rela- 


tive to California, the Northwest, Mexico, etc., furnished free on application at our 
offices. 


RAILROAD FARES. 


Paciric Coast Pornts. 


RounpD-Trip RATEs. 


NINE-MONTH TICKETS ON SALE ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
PoRTLAND, TACOMA, SEATTLE, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA. 


Union Pacific. 


Route No. 8. Via Niagara Falls and Detroit to Chicago; or Buffalo and Cleve- 
land to Chicago; or Washington and Pittsburgh to Chicago; beyond Chicago via 
Omaha or Kansas City, Cheyenne (including Denver and Salt Lake City, without 
additional cost), Huntington to Portland, Tacoma and Seattle; returning same route. 


Rio Grande. 


Route No. 9. Choice of routes as given in Route No. 8 to Chicago; beyond 
Chicago via Omaha or Kansas City to Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, Huntington to Portland; returning same route. 


Northern Pacific. 


Route No. 10. Choice of routes as given in Route No. 8 to Chicago; beyond 
Chicago via St. Paul, Minneapolis, Livingston (Yellowstone Park), Butte or Helena 
to Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver, Victoria, or Portland; returning same route. 
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Round-Trip Rates. 
Great Northern. 


Route No. 11. Choice of routes as given in Route No. 7 to Chicago; beyond 
Chicago via St. Paul, Minneapolis and the Great Northern Ry. to Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Victoria, or Vancouver; returning same route. 


So. Pacific. 


Route No. 12. Choiee of routes as given in Route No. 7 to Chicago, thence via 
St. Paul and Portland to Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland; return- 


ing same route. 
Canadian Pacific. 


Route No. 13. Via Montreal, Winnipeg, Banff, Hot Springs, Glacier House to 
Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle, Tacoma, or Portland; returning same route. 


From Boston ..... iwi $141.50 to $158.20 
From New York 143.70 to 148.20 
From Philadelphia ....... : . 142.80 to 145.05 
From Pittsburgh, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 

From Chicago, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 


Variable Routes. 


The above-mentioned routes may be combined so as to make a circuitous trip at 
the rates quoted. 
Routes 8 and 9 may be read through St. Louis, in either or both directions, at the 
same rates. 
ADDITIONS FOR VARIABLE ROUTES. 


_ Combinations of routes before named to San Francisco, Los Angeles and San 
Diego with routes named to Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver, Victoria, etc., 
may be made as follows: 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Going via direct routes, returning all rail via Portland or vice versa 
Going and returning all rail via Portland 


Going via direct routes, returning steamer to Portland, thence rail, or vice versa 1b. 00 
Going and returning via Portland, and steamer both ways 0.0! 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Going via Ogden and San Francisco, returning via San Francisco all rail via 


Portland or vice versa 
Going via Ogden and San Francisco, returning via San Francisco, steamer to 


Portland, thence rail, or vice versa 
Going via Portland and rail to San Francisco, returning same route 
Going via Portland, steamer to San Francisco, thence rail, returning same route 45.00 
San Diego, Cal. 
$6.50 more than via above routes to Los Angeles. 
RAILROAD Fares. 
WESTERN RESORTS, 
Rounb-TRIP RATES. 
Butte, Montana. 
All rail via Chicago and St. Paul, returning by same route, 


From Boston ... to 611950 
From New York 113.70 to 118.20 
From Philadelphia 

From Pittsburgh ........ 

From Chicago 
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VACATION TIME IS NEAR AT HAND 


Grand Canon of the Colorado River. 


Going via Chicago, Kansas City, Santa Fé, and Williams, returning by same route. 
Going via St. Louis, Kansas City, Santa Fé, and Williams, returning by same route. 


Helena, Montana. 


All rail via Chicago and St. Paul, returning by same route. 


$111.50 to $119.50 
113.70 to 118.20 


From Philadelphia ........... 


Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


All rail via St. Louis or Memphis. 


From Chicago ........ 


Mexico City, Mexico. 


All rail via St. Louis, San Antonio to Laredo, or Eagle Pass, or El Paso, returning 


by same route. 
All rail via Cincinnati or Washington; or Washington and Atlanta, or Chattanooga 
to New Orleans, thence via San Antonio and Eagle Pass, or Laredo or El Paso to 


Mexico City, returning by same route. 


From Philadelphia 113.85 


Round-trip tickets to Mexico City are limited to return within nine months, sixty days 


being allowed to reach destination, and above rates apply for tickets going and 
returning via same route. On payment of $5.50 at time of purchase, tickets may 
be routed in one direction via Laredo, Eagle Pass, El Paso, and in the other 


direction via any one of these gateways. 


Phenia, Arizona. 


All rail via Chicago, St. Louis, or New Orleans, returning by same route. 


From Pittsburgh ............ 99.80 


Prescott, Arizona. 


Good, returning within nine months. 
All rail via Chicago, St. Louis, or New Orleans, returning by same route. 


. 
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From Boston $116.50 to $133.20 
From New York 118.70 to 123.20 
From Philadelphia 

From Pittsburgh 

From Chicago 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


All rail via Chicago and Omaha or St. Louis, Kansas City, and Denver, returning by 
same route. 


From New York 108.70 to 113.20 
From Philadelphia 

From Pittsburgh 

From Chicago 


CHICAGO. 


“*Chicago,’’ the county seat of Cook County, Illinois, is the second city in popu- 
lation of the United States, and the railway center and commercial metropolis of the 
West. It is situated on the southwest shore of Lake Michigan at the mouth of the 
Chicago and Calumet Rivers. 

The city, one of the few great metropolises of the world, built directly on a lake 
front, extends along the lake twenty-four miles, occupying on a remarkably level site, 
an area of about 190 square miles at an elevation of 25 feet above the Lake, 582 feet 
above the sea level. Nature made of the lake shore a level line of sand. 

The business center is found wholly in the South Division and extends from the 
river south to 12th St. In the center of the business quarter and covering an entire 
square is the Court House and City Hall, erected at a cost of $4,500,000. In the space 
between the buildings is the Drake Fountain, with a bronze statue of Columbus, 
erected in 1892. The Chamber of Commerce, one of the finest commercial structures 
in the world, costing more than $1,000,000, is 14 stories high, with great central court 
roofed by an immense skylight and richly furnished interior. The Temple, of French 
Gothie architecture, 19 stories high, consists of two great wings united by a narrow 
vinculum, forming interior courts which admit light and air. The Board of Trade at 
the foot of La Salle St. is also a magnificent building. Other large structures on 
La Salle St. are the Tacoma, the Association, New York Life, and Home Insurance 
buildings, and the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, one of the finest banking edifices 
in the city. The new Federal Building, sixteen stories high covers an entire block, 
bounded by Adams, Jackson, Dearborn and Clark Sts. In the vicinity are four other 
great buildings, sixteen stories high, the Great Northern Hotel and Theatre, the 
Monon, the Manhattan and the Monadnock; next to the last is the Union League 
Club, one of the most handsomely appointed club-houses in Chicago. The Marshall 
Field Building on Adams St. attracts many tourists. Chicago also boasts of a great 
many beautiful hotels and has a fine system of public parks, covering over 2,200 acres 
and connected by wide level boulevards, which have aided materially in making the 
greater Chicago an organic whole. There are about forty parks, of which seven are 
of considerable extent. 

A most interesting point for the tourist is the stock-yards, and packing-houses. 
Chicago is the packing center of the world. The yards cover an area of 500 acres, 
contain 300 miles of railroad tracks, and have a daily capacity of 75,000 cattle, 300,000 
hogs, 12,500 sheep and 6,000 horses. This entire amount is disposed of between 
the hours of 9 and 3. Between these hours is the best time to see the yards. Visi- 
tors to the yards, by taking the ‘‘L’’ and riding around the loop, get a bird’s eye 
panoramic view of the stock-yards. Select the packing-house you wish to visit, enter 
the visitor’s reception room and wait until a guide comes to conduct you through 
the plant. No admission is charged nor any pass required. 

There are many interesting trolley rides in and around Chicago which the tourist 
will find most pleasant. One can enjoy a 26-mile trolley ride for ten cents, round trip. 

One may take a car marked Clark-Devon and by changing to the Evanston car 
enjoy a pleasant ride through the residence district of Buena Park, Sheridan Park, 
Edgewater, and along the north shore to Evanston, where the North-Western Uni- 
versity is located. Many places of interest are seen on this trip, which include the 
Chicago Historical Society, Newberry Library, Lincoln Park Academy of Sciences, 
Graceland and Calvary Cemeteries. The round trip is about 25 miles. Return by 
the Northwestern elevated. Fare, round trip, 20 cents. 
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SERIOUS DEFECTS IN ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
By L. P. Hasxett, D.D.S., Cutcaco, Int. 


I rEcENTLY cut out an illustration in a dental journal of a full 
set of teeth, because it was such a glaring illustration of a defect in all 
makes of teeth and to which I have called attention for a long time. 

The defect is found in the make-up of full sets, the lower anterior 
teeth being too wide for the upper set, because it prevents the proper 
occlusion of the bicuspids—their interlocking. 

I sent the illustration to the makers of said teeth with a letter call- 
ing attention to it and telling why it should be corrected. The fol- 
lowing is the reply: 

Dear Sir: 

We are in receipt of your favor of recent date regarding the teeth in the 
lower set being too large or wide, and in reply would say that the sets as we 

put them on the market are as they are desired by most dentists. Whether 

this is because the dentists have become accustomed to that kind of teeth we 

do not know, but we naturally ‘must make what there is the greatest demand 

for. We can, however, supply sets with narrower lowers, and if you will, 

when placing your orders with us, state just what you desire, we can supply 

the same. 


We thank you for writing us on the subject. 
Yours very truly, 


I replied that the answer was very unsatisfactory. That in the 
statement “ that the sets as we put them on the market are as they are 
desired by most of the dentists ” is practically saying that the dentists 
desire the lower teeth should be too wide for the uppers, which is simply 
ridiculous. I told them that if the teeth were to go into the mouth as 
arranged on the cards, the anterior teeth end-to-end, they would work all 
right, but that in ninety-five per cent. of mouths there is an overlap 
which would necessitate a shorter arc, requiring, of course, narrow 
teeth, and even these should never come in contact with the uppers. 

So very common in all makes of teeth is this condition that it is 
necessary in arranging the lower set to begin with the bicuspids, and 
then if the fronts are too wide, select narrower ones; but, if the 
dentist is too far from a supply, he will need to narrow the teeth by 
grinding. 

The remedy is not in making new moulds, but simply selecting nar- 
rower teeth in making up the sets. If, at the factory, they would set 
up on the articulator a set of teeth, the object in view would readily 
be seen, 
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I suggested that an examination of the Twentieth Century “Ana- 
tomical moulds” would show an example of perfection in this and other 
respects—teeth which could be set up and require no grinding. 

Recently, I went to a Dental Supply House (whose teeth I used 
for many years) for a certain very common shade. In a full drawer, 
the cards all stamped, the shade I desired, not a set was there of that 
shade, all one or two shades lighter. Later on, I made a special exam- 
ination of other shades and found that this was a common fault. 

I wrote to the manufacturers and told them of my experience. The 
reply was that “ Sometimes there was a variation from the shade guide 
which could not be avoided.” 

I claim that it can be avoided. The trouble is just here. A “ batch 
of dough” is made up and labeled a certain number. There may be 
a variation in the amount of coloring material, or an overbake which 
fades, resulting in a different shade from the guide. 

Instead of carding these and stamping according to the materials 
used, they should be examined as they come from the oven and com- 
pared with the shade guide and stamped accordingly, thus avoiding not 
only the dentist’s but the clerk’s great annoyance. 

I find this trouble ot card numbers not agreeing with the shade 
guides is common to all makes of teeth. 


A SUGGESTION. 


Ir I may make a suggestion, I would like to say that though all the 
Journals are full of discussion of Oral Hygiene in the Schools, etc., 
I have never heard of any one who tells how to deal with the children, 
after they have been detailed to the Dental Clinic. 

We can order a child to be vaccinated, and the physician can very 
easily perform the operation; but, after ordering that, the child’s teeth 
must be attended to, and how many of them can be handled by the 
average dentist ? 

I am exceptionally successful in handling children in the office, but 
I must admit that there are many, many cases, which I could not suc- 
cessfully take care of. Take children of two and three years, with all 
the teeth decayed clear to the gums; children of six to ten, with all 
or most of the teeth abscessed or worse. 


Will some kindly tell us how these cases are to be treated in the 
L. H. W. 


free clinics ? 
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'PRACTICAL ORAL PROPHYLAXIS * 


By W. F. Spres, D.D.S., Prrrssurau, Pa. 


(This article is continued from the May issue +) 


TREATMENT 


Proper treatment consists of instrumentation, medicinal and me- 
chanical assistance, and home treatment. 

The instrumentation can be accomplished with no greater labor 
than is expended on other dental operations, and with probably greater 
resulting satisfaction to both dentist and patient. 

The selection of the instruments to be used in treating pyorrhea 
depends somewhat on the operator, but there are a few fundamental 
facts which must be borne in mind. The instruments for this work 
should be made thin, but with ample strength at those points where 
strength is needed. If an instrument is bulky, it is difficult to get it 
into a pyorrhea pocket; furthermore, bulky instruments are unneces- 
sary. It is of the greatest importance that the angles exhibited by the 
instruments shall permit the operator to make use of the full width of 
the cutting edge on all surfaces of the tooth. Only by utilizing the 
full width of the cutting-edge can the operator leave the surface of the 
root smooth and-avoid cutting grooves. These angles should permit 
the use of the anterior teeth as a fulcrum, and still afford the operator 
that range of movement which will enable him to reach all parts of 
the tooth and remove the deposits. The advantage of being able to 
use the anterior teeth as a fulcrum will be evident, since it gives the 
operator a power and confidence he might otherwise lack, and prevents 
laceration of the soft tissues. The use of a reasonable number of in- 
struments which correspond with these fundamental requirements will 
enable the dentist to successfully remove deposits. The writer’s ex- 
perience led him to make the following selection of instruments which 
are satisfactory in his hands, and have proven equally so to many who 
have become accustomed to them. The writer has succeeded in having 
these put on the market, accompanied by the following illustration and 
directions. 

The question often arises in the dentist’s mind as to the advisability 
of endeavoring to wholly relieve the inflamed condition about one tooth 
before treating other teeth. In general, it may be said that in cases 


* Copyrighted by W. F. Spies, 1911. 
+ This series of articles commenced in the February issue. 
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WHERE TO USE THE IMPROVED DENTINOL PYORRHEA SCALERS 


No, 1 Instrument: Labial surface of upper anterior teeth, Cuts A and B, lines 1. 
Lingual surface of lower anterior teeth, Cuts G and H, lines 1. 
No. 2 Instrument: Lingual surface of upper anterior teeth, Cuts E and F, lines 2. 
Labial surface of lower anterior teeth, Cuts C and D, lines 2. 
No. 3 Instrument: (Between roots and molars.) 
Buccal surface of right lower molars. 
Lingual surface of left lower molars. 
Buccal surface of left upper molars. 
No. 4 Instrument: (Between roots of molars.) 
Lingual surface of right lower molars. 
Buccal surface of left lower molars. 
Buccal surface of right upper molars, 
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Nos, 5 and 6 Instruments are used on all proximal surfaces. 


No. 7 Instrument: 


No, 8 Instrument: 


No. 9 Instrument: 


No. 10 Instrument: 


No. 11 Instrument: 


No. 12 Instrument: 


Mesio-buceal surface of right upper bicuspids and molars, Cut A, lines 7. 
Mesio-lingual surface of left upper bicuspids and molars, Cut F, lines 7. 
Mesio-buccal surface of left lower bicuspids and molars, Cut G, lines 7. 
Mesio-lingual surface of right lower bicuspids and molars, Cut G, lines 7. 
Buccal surface of right upper bicuspids and molars, Cut A, lines 8. 
Lingual surface of left upper bicuspids and molars, Cut D, lines 8. 
Buccal surface of left lower bicuspids and molars, Cut D, lines 8. 
Lingual surface of right lower bicuspids and molars, Cut G, lines 9. 
Disto-buccal surface of right upper bicuspids and molars, Cut A, lines 9. 
Disto-lingual surface of left upper bicuspids and molars, Cut F, lines 9. 
Disto-buceal surface of left lower bicuspids and molars, Cut D, lines 9. 
Disto-lingual surface of right lower bicuspids and molars, Cut G, lines 9. 
Disto-lingual surface of right upper bicuspids and molars, Cut E, lines 10. 
Disto-buccal surface of left upper bicuspids and molars, Cut B, lines 10. 
Disto-buccal surface of right lower bicuspids and molars, Cut C, lines 10. 
Disto-lingual surface of left lower bicuspids and molars, Cut H, lines 10. 
Lingual surface of right upper bicuspids and molars, Cut E, lines 11. 
Buccal surface of left upper bicuspids and molars, Cut B, lines 11. 
Buccal surface of right lower bicuspids and molars, Cut C, lines 11. 
Lingual surface of left lower bicuspids and molars, Cut H, lines 11. 
Mesio-lingual surface of right upper bicuspids and molars, Cut E, lines 12. 
Mesio-buceal surface of left upper bicuspids and molars, Cut B, lines 12. 
Mesio-buccal surface of right lower bicuspids and molars, Cut C, lines 12. 
Mesio-lingual surface of left lower bicuspids and molars, Cut H, lines 12, 
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This illustration shows one adaptation of each instrument. 


The number of each illustration corresponds with the numbers of the instrument used. 
That is, Illustration No, 1 shows one use of instrument No. 1, etc. 


PRACTICAL ORAL PROPHYLAXIS 


This illustration shows one adaptation of each instrument, 
Illustration No, 7 shows use,of instrumentjNo. 7, etc, 
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where several teeth are affected, it is better to remove the greater part 
of the deposits on each of the teeth, thus giving the patient general re- 
lief more quickly. When the general condition of the mouth shows 
improvement, the operator may give each tooth that minute attention 
which successful treatment demands. This attention will be the more 
easily given because wherever deposits remain, irritation of the gum 
tissues will be visible. 


This illustration shows angles of instruments Nos. 7 to 12, so arranged as to allow the operator 
to work completely around the circumference of the posterior teeth below the gum margin. 
Each instrument allows the use of anterior teeth as a rest. The fulcrum remains the same in the 
use of each instrument. 


During the instrumentation, the greatest care should be exercised 
not to lacerate the soft tissues, not only out of consideration of the 
patient’s feelings, but because each laceration opens up new avenues of 
infection and retards the process of repair. The instruments should 
be passed alongside the root and in contact with it until the bottom of 
the pocket is reached. With an upward-cut movement, the deposits 
may be removed. During this use of the instruments, the importance 
of proper angles between handles and blades is made apparent. With 
proper angles, the blades will lie alongside the root and plane off the 
deposits without gouging the root or lacerating the soft tissues. With 
improperly angled instruments, both these unfortunate actions will be 
uncomfortably common. 

Having secured the proper instruments, the dentist will do well to 
give them proper care. The first step in this care is to keep them sharp. 
The cutting edges should be kept sharp by frequent attention rather 
than be neglected until no semblance of a cutting edge remains. This 
maintenance of sharp edges is the first requisite of humanitarian work. 
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ADVICE WANTED 


It also rewards the operator, by enabling him to do more and better 
work in a given length of time. So distinctly worth while is the main- 
tenance of a proper edge, that the writer has long made it a habit to 
examine the edge with a magnifying glass and make sure that it has 
been sharpened with an even bevel. 

Instruments may be sharpened by grasping them between the thumb 
and first and middle finger, much as a pen is grasped, with the bevel 
facing the stone. The hand may be raised or lowered till the bevel 
lies flat on the stone. The end of the middle finger should lie against 
the side of the stone, to insure evenness of motion. A passage to and 
fro across the stone in this position will usually sharpen an instrument 
which receives proper care. 

The realization of the dangers to which insufficient sterilization of 
instruments exposes both patient and operator, should be a guarantee 
for the careful sterilization of each instrument just before use. To 
this end, boiling is absolutely essential, since mere immersion in any 
antiseptic solution is not sufficient to meet the requirements. 


(This article ts expected to be continued in the July issue.) 


ADVICE WANTED 


Editor Dentat Digest: 

I have just. made full upper and lower cast aluminum plates with 
rubber attachment for a lady about fifty years old and she complains 
of a bad taste and odor in the mouth when she wears them. If I put 
a steel instrument in her mouth between the teeth she complains of an 
electric shock. Can you tell me what is wrong and what I should do 
to correct it? This is the first time I have had that sort of trouble 
with aluminum plates... I have made a lot of them in upper sets, but 
have never made a full upper and lower before. 

I have an aluminum handled mouth mirror and on one occasion I 
had put in a lot of gold fillings in molars, and found that when the 
mirror handle and a steel instrument were held in a certain position 
in the mouth, and in contact with one of the fillings, the patient got a 
shock. 

Yours very truly, 
R. B. 
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THE GREATEST THING IN ORAL HYGIENE 
By Grorcre Woop Crarr, D.D.S., New Yorx 
(Continued from May issue* ) 


Before treatment Harry Freeman—age 12 years— After treatment 
Grade 6th: 
Family of nine, seven chil- 
dren. Father a tailor. 
Mouth had had no attention at 
all, and was in a bad condition 
Teeth were covered with green 


Harry Freeman stain. Was suffering with con- Harry FREEMAN 
stipation, and was very sluggish— 


was unreliable and secretive. He only obeyed because he thought he 


was forced to, and would fail as often as he could. His teeth are now 
in good condition. He is animated, pleasant and reliable. His coin- 


plexion is clearer. Constipation relieved. 
Had seven teeth showing decay, and there were eight amalgam 


and one cement fillings needed. 


ReEcorp. 


Scholarship (at time of entering class)... ee 
Effort Fair 


Attendance “ Fairly Regular 
Conduct Fair 


Scholarship (at present time) Good 
Effort Fair 


Conduct ts Good 


PsyYCHOLOGICAL RECORD. 


Per Cent. of 
Beginning Present Gain or Loss 


54.9 50. % 
Spontaneous Association : 92.4 30.3% 


Addition 44. 25.7% 
Association by Opposites. . 81. 62. % 


Quickness and Accuracy of Perception 44. 83.3% 
Or a total gain ‘of 50.2%, after deducting the Tosses. 


Crass 3 comprises those pupils who showed an improvement of 


more than 10 per cent. and less than 50 per cent. This is, numeri- 
cally, the largest of the classes and includes sixteen pupils. 


* This article was commenced in January issue. 
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Rose Lieberman—age 12 years—Grade 5th: 
Family of eight, five children. Father is agent 
for the Goodman Piano Company. 
Her mouth was not repulsive looking, but re- 
quired attention. She had some constipation, which 


has disappeared. A decided improvement is mani- 
fested. Increased vitality, and clear bright com- 


pl exion. Rose LIEBERMAN 


Had two lower first molars with exposed pulps 
—devitalized and roots filled. Three other teeth saved with five amal- 


gam and one cement fillings. 


ScHOOL REcorpD. 


One year behind grade. 


Scholarship (at time of entering class).................Fair 


Scholarship (at present 


Attendance “ “ Regular 


PsycHoLocicaL REcoRD. 


Per Cent. of 


Beginning Present Gain or Loss 


Spontaneous 51.15 61.05 19. % 
25. 25. 92.3% 
Association by Opposites...... 50. 98. % 
Quickness and Accuracy of. Perception SOE 24.75 49. 


Or a total gain of 44.16%, after deducting he. 


Joseph Todd—age 16 years—Grade 7th: 

Family of eight, six children. Father is over- 
seer of Coal Club at the Hollenden. 

Mouth was in a very bad condition, teeth and 
oums diseased. Had always been a delicate child, 
and under treatment with the doctor to supply bone 
material. Did not walk until three years of age. 
At ten years of age had typhoid fever. Did not 
enter school until seven years of age. The im- 
provement here has been general. He is much stronger and brighter, 
and seems equal to anything, Mouth now in good sound condition. 


JosEPH TopD 
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Judging from the condition we found him in one would not have 
thought it possible to obtain such results. 

Nine teeth decayed, requiring four treatments, seven amalgam, 
four cement, and four gutta percha fillings. 


ScHoot REcorpD. 


One year behind grade. 


Attendance “ “ “ Regular 


Scholarship (at present tims)......... 


PsycHOLoGIcAL RECORD. 


Per Cent. of 

Beginning Present Gain or Loss 
Spontaneous Association................. 46.2 52.8 14.28% 
Association by Opposites................. 28. 50. 78.54% 
Quickness and Accuracy of Perception..... 39. 54. 38.41% 


Or a total gain of 40.59%, after deducting the tien. 


Sol. Katzel—age 14 years—Grade 7th: 

Family of eleven, eight children. Father has a small grocery. 

A pale, irritable boy, living a street life, unreliable, pugnacious. 
Teeth and gums in bad condition. He now shows improvement men- 
tally and physically, and is keeping his teeth clean, which we appre- 
ciate after his being so slack before. This boy took longer to bring 
into training than any other child. There was a question of suspend- 
ing him; but found him to be improving and took him back into the 
class. 

Had two molars with exposed pulps, only one could be saved - 
devitalizing and filling roots. Sensitive molars treated with nitrate 
of silver. Thirteen teeth filled, four amalgam, eleven cement, and 
five gutta percha fillings being inserted. 


Scuoot ReEcorp. 


Scholarship (at time of entering class)................. Good 


Scholarship (at present tine) Good 
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PsycHOLOGICAL RECORD. 


Per Cent. of 
Beginning Present Gain or Loss 
Spontaneous Association................. 41.2 77.5 88. % 
Association by Opposites. . 75. 41.6% 
Quickness and Accuracy of Pernstion sae 35.2 50.5 43.4% 


Or a total gain of 39.88%, after deducting the ease: 


Sarah Macklin—age 14 years—Grade 5th: 

Family of six, five children. Father has deserted family. Family 
supported by oldest child, a girl of sixteen, a book binder. 

This child lives on the third floor of a very poor tenement. Their 
poverty is extreme. Her teeth were in a very bad condition, and her 
gums diseased. She was dull and irresponsive, the result of being 
poorly nourished and debilitated. Had a severe case of constipation. 
Now her teeth are in good condition—constipation entirely cured. 
She is much stronger, disposition brighter and more cheerful. 

Had two teeth with putrescent pulps, and two with exposed pulps 
which had to be devitalized—in all four of the roots were filled. 
These teeth needed many root treatments. Twenty-seven sittings 
were required to complete the work, though only six other teeth were 
filled, requiring eight amalgam, and nine cement fillings. 

Sarah had to leave school to go to work, but will return to take 
the tests. 


Scuoout ReEcorp. 


Four years behind grade. 


Scholarship (at time of ... Fair 


Attendance “ “ “ Regular 
Conduct Stubborn and Irresponsive 


Scholarship (at present 
Effort 
Attendance “ “ Regular 


PsycHoLoGicaAL REcorD. 


Per Cent. of 
Gain or Loss 


Beginning Present 


Association by Opposites................. 
Quickness and Accuracy of Perception..... 37. 50. 25 26.3 % 
Or a total gain of 32.94%, after deducting the Tosses. 
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Spontaneous Association................. 28.05 42.9 52.9% onnaS 

Aditi) 32. 33. 3.12% 
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Helen Cohen—age 12 years—Grade 5th: 

Five in family, three children. Father a tailor. 

Mouth was in very bad condition. This girl was suffering from 
mal-nutrition, sick headache, was pale and sickly looking, and her 
physical condition was such that it gave her a dull, stolid appearance. 
Her mouth is now in good condition. She is better nourished, and 
is 50 per cent. brighter and full of life, like a new child. 

Had two central incisors so badly decayed the pulps had died. 
Pulp also dead in a bicuspid, and pulps exposed in two molars which 
made it necessary to devitalize, filling the roots in these five teeth. 


ScHoo.t Recorp. 


Two years behind grade. 


Scholarship (at time of entering 
Conduct Good 


Scholarship (at Good 


PsycHOLOGICAL REcoRD. 
Per Cent. of 
Beginning Present Gain or Loss 
23.15% 
3.46% 


Association by Opposites. . 
Quickness and Accuracy of 
Or a total gain ot 32.2%, after evbunkione the at. 


Abe Meyer—age 12 years—Grade 6th: 

Family of six, four children. Father a tailor. 

This boy’s teeth required dental cleaning and filling. He was not 
suffering with any particular trouble; but after the dental work was 
completed showed an increase in vitality. 

Had six teeth needing attention and sixteen amalgam fillings were 
inserted—there were many little pits which were caught in time to 
prevent great havoc. 


Scuoot REcorp. 


Scholarship (at time of entering class)...............Fair 

Attendance “ Fairly Regular 
Conduct 


Spontaneous Association...... 


THE GREATEST THING IN ORAL HYGIENE 


REcorp. 


Per Cent. of 
Beginning Present Gain or Loss 
Spontaneous Association....... ......... 56.1 67.65 20.58% 
Association by Opposites................. 46. 70. 52.1 % 
Quickness and Accuracy of Perception..... 21.25 33.5 57.6 % 


Or a total gain of 30.26%, after deducting the lies 


Beckie Goldstein—age 13 years—Grade 6th: 

Family of ten, eight children. Father a tailor. Family very 
poor. Father out of work part of the time. 

Her mouth was in very bad condition. Had never used a tooth 
brush, and it was difficult for her to master its use. Her mouth was 
really repulsive looking. Teeth decayed and coated with green stain-— 
very irregular. Are being straightened. Her complexion was sallow 
and pasty, and some eruption. Suffering from mal-nutrition and 
constipation. She had a forlorn, neglected appearance, manifesting 
very little interest in life. Her teeth are now beautifully clean and 
white, gums firm. Face clear from eruption, constipation cured, is 
strong, bright, alert and capable. 

Had nine teeth affected with decay and required nine amalgam, 
four cement, and three gutta percha fillings. 


ReEcorp. 
One year behind grade. 


Scholarship (at time of entering class)...............Fair 


PsycHoLoGicaAL REcorRD. 


Per Cent. of 
Beginning Present Gain or Loss 


Association by Opposites................. 
Quickness and Accuracy of Perception..... 42.7 52.2 20. % x 
Or a total gain of 30.5%, after deducting the Scion 
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Gussie Hammerschlak—age 12 years—Grade 5th: 

Family of nine, seven children. Father a foreman in a clothing 
establishment. 

A wild, coarse, gross, irritable and nervous girl—eyes a little in- 
flamed—gums bad because of needed attention. Teeth so badly decayed 
that her work was a long time being done. She suffered with attacks 
of indigestion, which are now relieved. Mouth now in clean, healthy 
condition. Her appearance decidedly changed. She is now quiet and 
ladylike, although she still continues under the same teacher and class- 
room environment. Eyes and skin clearer. A steady improvement 
going on, as one who sees her often can attest. 

Had one exposed pulp in an upper lateral—removed under cocaine 
pressure and anesthesia, and root filled. Eleven other teeth filled with 
fourteen amalgam, six cement and two gutta percha fillings. 


Scuoot ReEcorp. 


Two years behind grade. 


Scholarship (at time of entering class).................. 


Attendance “ “ “ Regular 


PsycHoLoaicaL REcorpD. 


Per Cent. of 
Beginning Present Gain or Loss 


Association by Opposites................. 
Quickness and Accuracy of Perception..... 33.8 39.8 eas Bute 
Or a total gain of 28.06%, after deducting the losses. 


Frank Silverstein—age 15 years—Grade 7th: 

Family of eleven, nine children. Father a tailor, not busy all the 
time. 

Had a bad mouth, neglected, and his teeth decayed and stained. 
Suffering almost constantly with toothache. He has grown rapidly and 
been poorly nourished. Was a pale, languid-looking boy, suffering 
with heart trouble, and susceptible to colds. His home surroundings 
being dirty and unsanitary, the results achieved have been due wholly 
to the dental work. Although not a robust boy, he is better. Mouth 
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is now in good condition. Has had but three attacks with the heart, 
one severe and two slight, since last June. Formerly he would have 
severe spells weekly. 

Had two teeth with dead pulps, and one that was necessary to devi- 
talize, besides treatment, root filling and three amalgam and two cement 
fillings in these teeth; there were seven other teeth requiring nine 
amalgams. 

Scnoot REcorp. 
One year behind grade. 


Scholarship (at time of entering class).................. Fair 


Recorp. 


Per Cent. of 
Beginning Present Gain or Loss 
Spontaneous Association................. 56.1 66. 17.6% 
Association by Opposites................. 55. 65. 18.2% 
Quickness and Accuracy of Perception..... 31. 52.25 68.5% 


Or a total gain of 27.3%, after deducting the losses. 


Issie Grey—age 13 years—Grade 6th: 

Family of eight, six children. Father a peddler for a beer concern. 

Mouth was in fair condition. Dental work necessary, but not as 
diseased as some. The child was poorly nourished, anemic. He has 
come right up since treatment—mouth in fine condition now—is 
stronger in body and brighter mentally, more alert. The father’s 
declaration (which is worthy of acceptance, for the Principal, Miss 
O’Neill, says they are a very nice family), is that he gives more for 
Issie since our work with him than for all his children put together. 

Had six teeth decayed, needing five amalgam, two cement, and one 
gutta percha fillings. 


Scuoot REcorp. 


Scholarship (at time of entering class).................. 


Attendance “ “ Very Irregular 


: 
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PsycHOLOGICAL REcORD. 
Per Cent. of 


Beginning Present Gain or Loss 
46.5 3.7% 


18.2% 


Association by Opposites 
Quickness and Accuracy of Perception 35. 50.8 ais 
Or a total gain of 18.8%, after deducting the losses. 
Average of school grades at beginning of work, 80%. 
Average of school grades at 28th November, 1910, to 23d January, 1911, 84%. 


(This article is expected to be continued in the July issue.) 


CALL OF ORAL HYGIENE CONFERENCE 


Tur Oral Hygiene Committee of the National Dental Association 
hereby issues a call for a conference on ORAL HYGIENE to be held 
in the Engineers’ Building, Cleveland, O., Friday, July 28th, 1911, at 
8 P. M. 

This conference is called for the purpose of bringing together the 
Oral Hygiene workers of the Country, with the object of discussing 
suitable ways and means of handling the Oral Hygiene problem of this 
Country in the most effective and economic manner. 

The object of issuing a call for a meeting at this time and place is 
that the National Dental Association meets in Cleveland, O., July 25th 
to 28th, and the conference will be held immediately following the 
National Dental Association meeting. 

The Committee earnestly desires that every member of the pro- 
fession interested in the all-important question of Oral Hygiene make 
it a point to be present at this meeting. 


THE ORAL HYGIENE COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL DENTAT ASSOCIATION. 


W. G. Ebersole, Chairman; E. P. Dameron, Richard Grady, J. P. 
Corley, H. C. Thompson, B. Holly Smith, W. A. White. 


Let nothing disturb thee; nothing affright thee; 

All things are passing; God never changeth. 

Patient endurance attaineth to all things. 
Longfellow.—From the Spanish. 
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Dentistry as a means of service is a 
profession: as a means of liveli- 
hood, it is a business. 


MAIN TREND OF THE STOCK MARKET 


By Henry Hatt, New York Crry 


(Continued from May issue) 


Avutuor or How Money Is Maver In Securiry InvestMENTs ” 


Wiru reference to arriving at a clear conception as to the main 
trend of business and of stocks, I have already pointed out four broad 
fundamental factors, which must be attentively studied, and will below 
refer to a fifth. | 

The first four are (1) Prospects of the crops. (2) Railroad net 
earnings, as indicative of the state of trade. (3) Excess of deposits 
over loans (or the contrary), in the Clearing House banks of New York 
City. (4) Foreign trade, and its balance either for or against this 
country. The last great fundamental is (5) Changes in the laws, affect- 
ing duties on foreign goods and regulation and restraint of corporations. 


POLITICS AND LEGISLATURE 


It seems hardly necessary to dwell upon politics as affecting the 
trend of the times, in view of the turmoil of the last few years in this 
country, which has supplied a striking object lesson on this subject. 
The sins of a few crafty and unscrupulous men of wealth, who already 
had enough money but wanted more, have been visited upon all cor- 
porations and the whole people. There has been an outbreak of hos- 
tility toward invested capital, the like of which the country has never 
before seen. 

Governments are formed for two fundamental objects, to protect 
the people in their liberty and to promote their business prosperity. 
But for years a craze has dominated this republic, led by politicians 
who have been willing to sacrifice innocent and legitimate business in- 
terests, callously, if thereby their personal political fortunes could be 
promoted. 
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One general result of this campaign has been to saddle the rail- 
roads of the country with a new expense of $200,000,000 a year, com- 
posed of a large number of separate items, but aggregating the large 
total referred to. Some of these items are foolish. Why, for instance, 
should the railroads from New York, when running a train to Chicago, 
with a full equipment of train hands, be compelled to put on an extra 
brakeman the moment the train enters Indiana? There is nothing for 
him to do; he sits on the train as a passenger; he debarks when the 
train enters Illinois. Yet the law of Indiana requires this. Plenty of 
burdens have been imposed, some of them equally unnecessary and 
uncalled for, but all contributing to the grand total of additional ex- 
penses. When it is fashionable to legislate against railroads and cor- 
porations, then that influence must be considered as affecting the trend 
of the times. 

One of the most remarkable cases of politics interfering with the 
business interests of the people is the passage of the Payne Tariff Law. 
After the panic of 1907, business revived in this country in a manner 
which astonished the world. I have always maintained that the speed 
of the revival was due to the Dingley Protective Tariff being then in 
foree. American manufacturers were properly protected against Eu- 
rope; and they went to work with so much energy that in one year’s 
time the country had emerged from depression and was on the highway 
of prosperity. Yet the very first work to which the new Congress and 
the President addressed themselves in 1909, was to overhaul the very 
law which had brought a return of prosperity, and weed out of it all the 
protection to industry that was possible under the circumstances. I 
have, in my office, a copy of every tariff law enacted in the United 
States, from the very first one down to the present day. A comparison 
of these laws shows that a vast number of the duties in the Payne Law 
are the lowest in history, especially on iron and steel. J admit that 
duties on cotton and woolen goods are yet higher than they should be, 
and that America does not now need the higher duties of former times; 
but there is agitation at Washington for even lower duties than now exist 
on iron, steel, and some other products, and no one can now tell what 
the end of tariff legislation will be. Without arguing the question 
here as to what should now be done with the tariff, suffice it to say that 
manufacturing activity and the wages of labor in this country have 
always been powerfully affected by changes in the tariff, and that too 
small an amount of protection against the foreign manufacturer has 
always been followed by hard times. Sufficient protection has been 
followed by good times. 

Take next the Sherman Law of 1890. That statute forbids monopo- 
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lies. Monopolies (except under the patent law) are against public policy 
and always have been. So strong is the sentiment against even some 
of the legalized monopolies, that our Government refused to grant a 
patent on Whitney’s cotton gin, and to renew the patent on McCormick’s 
original mowing machine. No one objects to the ban of monopolies 
under the Sherman Law. But that measure also forbids “ combinations 
in restraint of trade.” Since that law was enacted, a large number 
of gigantic industrial corporations have been organized in this country, 
without objection from the Government. But politicians have now read 
into the law a new meaning; and they are demanding not only the 
dissolution of American Tobacco and Standard Oil as practical monopo- 
lies, but the breaking up of all other big industrial corporations as 
“ combinations in restraint of trade.” It is highly probable that before 
these pages meet the eye of the reader, the United States Supreme 
Court will have rendered its verdict on the American Tobacco and 
Standard Oil cases, and will have interpreted the meaning of the ex- 
pression “ combinations in restraint of trade.” But how important a 
bearing a law like this, with such possibilities if literally construed, has 
upon the main trend of the times, may be seen from the fact, that from 
and after November 20, 1909, when the lower court in St. Louis de- 
creed the dissolution of Standard Oil, under the Sherman Law, busi- 
ness became retrograde in the United States, stocks and bonds declined, 
and the country barely escaped a genuine panic in the summer of 1910, 
while down to this day there has been no actual revival of business and 
the stock market has almost come to a positive standstill. 
Why should business be paralyzed if the Sherman Law is to be en- 
forced literally and every “combination in restraint of trade” broken 
‘up? These combinations grew out of the barbaric and disastrous con- 
dition of things which existed thirty years ago, when every industry 
was full of small firms and concerns, all in hot competition with each 
other, all cutting prices, few of them making money, most of them 
actually bankrupt or near extinction. Millions of the hard-earned 
savings of the people had been invested in these industries and lost for- 
ever in the mad competition of the times; and this, too, in a country 
which had always been half-starved for capital to carry on its own manu- 
factures and business enterprise. Literal enforcement of the Sherman 
Law would mean a return to those old-time conditions. Competition 
may be the life of trade; but an excess of it is the death of capital and 
it means the poverty of the people. That was the old condition of 
things. Why should it not be so again? No business man can look 
with any fortitude upon a possible return to that state of affairs; and 
capital will never undertake any new enterprise now or even start in for 
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a general revival of prosperity, until after the Sherman Law is either 
interpreted so that large corporations can continue to do business in this 


country, or until the law is repealed or modified. 
TWO BULL MARKETS 


It would aid a man of affairs to understand, in any particular 
period, the main trend of the future, if a few illustrations were supplied. 

A great bull market started in 1877, which ran on for four years. 
During that period, railroad shares rose in value from $40 to more 
than $100 each. What causes underlay that famous bull campaign ? 
First, the huge crops of three successive years. The soil had surpassed 
all previous records in fertility, guarantecing a large export trade and 
an excellent tonnage for the railroads. As soon as it became known 
that the crops of 1877 were to be bumpers, the bull market started. 
Foreign trade had been heavily against us, but turned in our favor in 
1876-77, stopping the outflow of $15,000,000 to $89,000,000 of gold a 
year, and leading to imports of the precious metal. In the New York 
banks, excess of loans over deposits, a chronic situation in that era, began 
to dwindle toward the vanishing point, and interest rates came down to 
between one and two per cent. Rate wars between railroads had ceased 
and big earnings attracted attention. There had been a lull in the 
passage of “ granger laws ” against the railroads and a protective tariff 
was in operation, the 10-per-cent. reduction of duties in 1872 having 
been repealed March 3, 1875. It required no sagacity whatever to dis- 
cern better times not far ahead and the coming of a great rise in stocks. 
The whole American public awoke to the situation simultaneously; and 
a furious investment and speculative demand sprang up, resulting in a 
great bull market. 

_ Another great bull market began in the summer of 1897 and never 
stopped going up until May, 1901, a period of four years. It went a 
little higher afterward, in 1902, but had been attended by great irregu- 
larity, meanwhile. This market was based upon exactly the same array 
of fundamentals as the one above referred to. After several years of 
moderate crops, agricultural production had become prodigious and con- 
tinued steadily to expand. In 1897, railroad earnings began to mend 
and they soared in the next few years to. continually new high records. 
In 1897, the New York banks were glutted with idle money; and in- 
terest rates again fell to between one and two per cent, and time loans to 
21% and 3 per cent. Securities were worth far more than money as 
income producers, and the idle capital began to be invested in them. 
Foreign trade sprang up and there were previously unknown balances in 
our favor, amounting to $615,000,000, in 1897-1898. Gold had been 
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shipped abroad more or less for eight years previously, but beginning 
in 1897, it could not be shipped to America fast enough. A golden tor- 
rent poured into this country, mounting up to $105,000,000 in 1897- 
1898. The low tariff, enacted under President Cleveland, had played 
its part in prostrating industry; but in November, 1896, McKinley was 
elected to succeed him, ensuring enactment of the protective tariff of 
July 24, 1897 (Dingley). It makes a low tariff man seasick, for any 
one to dwell on prosperity following in the wake of a protective tariff. 
But the facts of history are stubborn things, and it seems to be the 
verdict that prosperity has always been coincident with a protective 
tariff. The start toward better times began in July, 1897. It seems as 
if anyone could have foreseen it, and certainly those who did were made 
happy by the discovery. There were more fortunes made in the United 
States between 1897 and 1902, than in any period before or since. 
Investors tripled their money and speculators made millions out of al- 
most nothing. Stocks had risen from 1897 to 1902, from around $50 
to $170. 


TWO BEAR MARKETS 


A long bear market is founded on coming or actual recession in 
trade and impairment of the fundamentals of prosperity. The three 
years’ decline, from 1881 to the latter end of 1884, supplies a case in 
point. The first shock to the bull movement, which ended in 1881, 
grew out of a serious failure of the wheat and corn crops of that year. 
A decline then started, which was accelerated by an outbreak of rate 
wars between the railroads, and a weakening of the dividend-paying 
power of these corporations, not only by reduced earnings, but by enor- 
mous expansion of capitalization. The banks were being heavily pressed 
for funds to finance a very active domestic trade and the demands of 
the railroads; and, as a consequence, money rates were high, often going 
above 6 per cent. for both call and time loans. In July, 1881, owing to 
heavy gold imports, the New York banks were able to report a small 
excess of deposits over loans, for the first time in a generation, but that 
happy condition of things was speedily changed and not until the sum- 
mer of 1884 were deposits again in excess of loans. Foreign trade had 
also begun to go against us, and a balance of $259,000,000 in our favor 
in 1880-81 fell away steadily, until it had disappeared entirely within 
a very few years. Gold imports, $97,000,000 in 1880-81, changed to 
an export of $18,000,000 in 1883-84. There was not much in polities 
in that period disturbing in nature, except a popular demand for re- 
vision of the tariff downward. There was such a demand, however, and 
this tended to derange manufacturing. The long agitation ended in 
passage of the reduced tariff law of March 3, 1883, which aided mate- 
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rially in making times worse. Stocks fell, after June, 1881, along with 
the fundamental changes for the worse, until in 1884 they were down 
from $30 to more than $70 a share. All the great influence had been 
against values; and the downward trend of the next three years was 
clearly discernible before the end of 1881. 

Most bear markets are of the normal type. They follow a great rise 
and they are based on a conjunction of a number of untoward conditions. 
All the fundamentals grow weaker. Everything turns for the worse; 
and this united influence of all the changes prostrates business and the 
security markets. The bear market of 1907, however, was of a different 
type. It was unique, in that it occurred during a period when most fac- 
tors were favorable to a continuance of prosperity. The Panic of 1907 
lasted only one year, but made up in severity what it lost in duration. 
It could have been foreseen, and was foreseen by every man on the watch 
towers of finance; but its causes were only two in number, financial and 
political. These two influences were of so overwhelming a nature, that 
they outweighed every good influence and completely crushed prosperity 
and securities for the time being. It was primarily the position of 
the banks which brought to an end the boom of 1906. They were 
tremendously overloaned. Both time and call money rose to prohibitive 
rates; and simply from motives of self-preservation, the banks were 
obliged to call in their loans and start stocks, bonds, and business rolling 
down hill. And they did go down, until leading stocks were down from 
$60 to $132 a share, while railroad net earnings were absolutely cut in 
half. Politics accelerated the decline. The outbreak of hostility to 
corporations, under President Roosevelt, threatened to place such bur- 
dens and restrictions upon corporations as to jeopardize the ability of 
the weaker ones to pay dividends. Capital became alarmed, withdrew 
its money from securities, and stopped all new enterprise. Trade re- 
ceded, Wall Street fell into a panic, and millions of money were lost in 
business and stocks. 

The men inattentive to the signs of the times are always caught 
unprepared by the change of trend. The close student is prepared for 
the change and sees it long before it comes. 

The main trend of the times can be gathered from a study of these 
five principal factors: the crops; railroad net earnings; foreign trade; 
deposits and loans of the New York banks; and the ruling sentiment 
of the political world toward business interests. Every intelligent man 
can gain a conception of the truth by keeping watch of developments 
in these five departments of finance. It is hardly necessary to say that 
he should govern his action as to investment and speculation accordingly. 
52 Broadway. 
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THE BUSINESS SIDE OF PROFESSIONAL LIFE* 
By C. N. Jounson, M.A., L.D.S., D.D.S., Cutcago, Int. 


(Concluded from May issue.) 


Tue next step is to begin saving. And here is the stumbling block 
which trips many a dentist up and leaves him sprawling and flounder- 
ing helplessly through life. To be able to earn money is so much easier 
for most men than to be able to save it, and with professional men es- 
pecially, there seems to be an utter lack of business acumen when it 
comes to husbanding their financial resources. 

This brings up the subject of investments for professional men, and 
it is upon this phase of the subject that I wish particularly to invite 
your attention. If there is any crime in all the category of business 
depravity more despicable than another it is the way in which profes- 
sional men have been imposed upon by the mining shark, the wildcat 
stock broker, or the get-rich-quick promoter of every kind. It is on a 
par with stealing from widows and orphans, because frequently the 
widows and orphans of professional men have been made to suffer as 
a consequence. The professional man has long been known as an 
“easy mark” for these gentry. I know of one instance where a den- 
tist was offered a one-third interest in a broker’s firm without furnish- 
ing a dollar merely for the influence he could use to induce his fellow 
dentists to patronize the place. 

It is simply appalling when we consider the amount of hard-earned 
money which professional men have put into worthless mining stock, 
Mexican plantations, stock speculations, and all sorts of worthless 
schemes calculated only to catch the unwary. The ingenuity of some 
of these promoters is really wonderful, and the very next man who ap- 
proaches you with an alluring proposition to make money will have some 
new manner of presenting it which will make it appear that you can- 
not possibly lose. There is not a trick in horse trading which can equal 
the shrewdness displayed by these men. They frequently come ap- 
parently recommended by some of the very best citizens, and in fact 
some of the very best citizens are often taken in by them. If I can in- 
duce one man among all my hearers to turn the cold shoulder on every 
kind and species of promoter I shall feel that my trip to St. Paul has 
been well worth the while. I want to live to see the day when the 
members of my profession shall keep for themselves and their families 
the results of their hard earnings instead of dissipating so much of them 

*Read before the annual clinic of the G. V. Black Dental Club of St. Paul, 
Feb. 24, 1910. 
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in the support of rogues and swindlers as well as of well-meaning 
visionaries. 

Having said this much in disapproval of certain kinds of invest- 
ments it might seem proper for me to consider briefly what I deem to 
be a proper form of investment for professional men. I am not here 
to advise, but merely to suggest, and my first suggestion is that the pro- 
fessional man should put the next money he earns after his debts are 
paid into a home. Ever since I have been old enough to discuss this 
question with men I have heard the same old story that it is cheaper to 
rent than it is to own your own home, but I have studied this matter 
somewhat carefully as it relates to professional men, and I am con- 
vinced that it is a very great fallacy to suppose that the average pro- 
fessional man can invest his money so that he can make it more profit- 
able than it will be in a home. Even if it were possible for him by 
shrewd investments to turn over more money than he could by owning 
a home there is still the civic aspect of the case which no good citizen 
should ignore. A man who owns his own home is anchored in the com- 
munity in a different sense from the renter, and while the one may be 
as worthy a member of society as the other, yet the owner sustains a 
more permanent and responsible relationship to the community than 
does the renter, and is more vitally interested in the welfare of the 
commonwealth. ‘To own one’s home gives one a sense of security which 
can be obtained in no other way, and so far as professional men are 
concerned it is confidently believed that it is the very best investment 
that can be made. It often proves the one sole substantial thing left 
of all a lifetime’s earnings, and many a man in his old age has had this 
as a solace when all else had slipped from his grasp. In studying the 
financial status of dentists I have been impressed with the fact that 
the majority of those who have gained a competence have been those 
who have earned homes, and usually if they did not own homes they did 
not own anything. 

But after the home is paid for then the dentist should aim to invest 
his earnings so that they will bring him returns in the way of interest. 
In other words he ought to make his money earn money. In seeking 
investments of this kind it is well for the dentist to consult with some 
level-headed, honest business man who has given much study to this 
question. If the dentist can be assured of the absolute honesty of his 
banker he is the logical and proper person to consult. It is his business 
to study investments. If the banker requires information regarding 
dental matters he goes to his dentist, and it ought to be just as logical 
for the dentist when he wishes information regarding money matters 


to consult his banker. 
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In a general way it may be said that a good class of investments for 
the professional man can be found in mortgages, bonds, or in long es- 
tablished dividend-paying stocks. Please remember that when I speak 
of investing in stocks I do not refer to dealing in margins. I mean 
buying the stock outright, placing the certificates in the safe, and go- 
ing on with your professional pursuit. The man who deals in margins 
cannot practice dentistry properly, and usually he cannot sleep nights 
comfortably. Do not try to make 7 per cent. on your money unless 
you live far away from the great financial centers and where money 
is scarce. The greed for high interest leads inevitably into unsafe 
security. Be content with established and legitimate rates of interest, 
and you may rest assured that in a few years after you have turned 
tide so that interest flows toward you instead of away from you a legiti- 
mate interest will make you independent. 

In conclusion, I bring to you the message borne in on me by years 
of observation that it is the natural birthright of the professional man 
who conscientiously does his duty by humanity to be blessed in his de- 
clining days by sufficient of this world’s goods to gratify all the cultural 
tastes which should go with a well-rounded professional life, and that 
I believe this desideratum possible in every instance where a man early 
enough will give intelligent and consecutive consideration to the prob- 
lem. I want to see my profession come into its rightful heritage and 
reap some of the benefits which should accrue to men who labor so 
faithfully in the interests of the human race.—The Dental Review. 


To Maxr a Harp Praster Moper.—One part of Portland cement 
mixed with twenty parts of plaster of Paris will make a perfectly hard 
model cast.—Chemist and Druggist. 


To Locatr Roor Canarts.—To assist in locating the opening to 
a root canal which has been temporarily obliterated by the process of 
decay having entered the pulp chamber, moisten with alcohol and dry 
with warm air. The tooth structure turns white; but the entrance to 
the root canals is indicated by the small, dark spots. This often saves 
time by cutting down the area to be explored.—E. S. Brest, Minne- 
apouis.—The Dental Review. 
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SOME IDEAS ON OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
By H. R. Pacxarp, D.D.S., Ontario, Cat. 


In the equipment of an operating room there are several points 
to be remembered from the patient’s standpoint and also that of the 
dentist. 


PATIENTS STANDPOINT 


1st. The first general impression of a patient entering the office 
for the first time is lasting, therefore it should be the right kind of 


an impression, and to insure this in the operating roon, no instruments 
should be in sight nor should there be any remains of the last opera- 
tion. 

2nd. There must be cleanliness and cheerfulness. 

3rd. Equipment must be modern, giving the appearance of pros- 
perity, whether such is the case or not. 

To my way of thinking a hospital operating room or the operating 
room of a dentist does not have an irresistible attraction for a nervous 
patient, so should be fitted up as attractively as possible. 


DENTIST'S STANDPOINT. 


1st. Light and cheerfulness, things around you that you enjoy: 
flowers, pictures, hunting or fishing scenes, landscape, etc. To enjoy 
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our work we must have our environment congenial. Work out the 
detail of the room where you spend the most of your working hours 
according to your own inclination. 

2nd. Modern equipment; not only to keep abreast of the times but 
to reduce to the minimum the wear and tear of daily duties. An elec- 
tric engine, fountain cuspidor and compressed air should be in every 
office. I am very much surprised at the number of patients that see 
a saliva ejector for the first time in my office. How can a dental 
practice be carried on without one ? 

A switchboard is a good thing, but the different appliances can be 
purchased separately if the switchboard looks too formidable. 

3rd. Having everything used at the chair within convenient reach 
will be found to be a great saver of shoe leather, not to say anything 
about the operator. A side table for burs and instruments after be- 
ing used, 7. e., when a cavity has been prepared for a gold filling, all 
instruments with the exception of mouth mirror, cotton pliers and 
explorer should be laid aside to give room for pluggers. 

4th. The floor covering must not be of an absorbent material— 
that is, carpet and matting have no place in an operating room. Next 
to hard wood comes a good grade of inlaid linoleum, varnished with a 
special varnish and treated frequently with floor wax. 

5th. Last but not least, a neat, bright, pleasant, good-looking, will- 
ing, mechanically inclined, not too old, lady assistant, who will take 
a personal interest in the appearance of the office, is a necessary adjunct 


to a modern office. 


A well-known Persian proverb is as follows: 
“He who knows not and knows not that he knows not, is a fool— 


shun him. 
“He who knows not and knows that he knows not, is simple— 


teach him. 
“He who knows and knows not that he knows, is asleep—wake him. 


“He who knows and knows that he knows, is wise—follow him.” 
This might be a little more simply expressed as follows: 
“He who is ignorant and does not realize his ignorance, is a fool— 


shun him. 
“He who is ignorant and knows that he is ignorant, is simple— 


teach him. 
“He who knows and does not realize that he knows, is asleep— 


wake him. 
“He who knows and has his learning at his command, is wise— 


follow him.”—E xchange. 
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EXPERIENCES 
BUSINESS HELP WANTED 


Editor Dentat Digest: 

Why don’t you publish some advice to young men as to what to 
charge for Orthodontia cases? Your magazine is covering almost all 
other branches of “ Dental Business.” 

I am in a town of two thousand. There is no specialist within 
many miles, and I am almost forced to take such cases. Having re- 
cently come from a city where I could refer my cases to specialists, 
I have not before taken up the work. 

Can you give me some ideas of what to charge for the following: 

1. An upper central biting inside the lowers which can be moved 
out quite readily. Apparently no complications, as trouble was 
caused by prolonged retention of deciduous tooth. The child is 8 
years of age. The father’s income is $1,200 per year. 

2. A complicated case involving spreading the arch, rotating two 
laterals and bringing into line a bicuspid which is outside the arch. 
Will probably take one and one-half years to complete. Age of pa- 
tient, 18. Three children in family. Income probably $1,600. 

Please advise as to what text-book to purchase. I am some years 
out of college and a little behind on the subject. 

A reply to my questions would be very greatly appreciated by one 
who is in need of ‘ Business help.” 

Yours very truly, 
AppIson. 


Editor Dentat Digest: 

I enclose a note that I received a few days ago; it will explain itself. 
I have turned over a new leaf and have quit cutting prices. 

I have followed “Bill’s ” advice some time ago, and feel better, both 


in body and mind. 


Mr. H. Can you fill F’s Other tooth for the Old price 50 cents or ($1.00 for the 
two) now I shell soon have some filled providing we can get it done with Silver at 
50 cents a tooth and waranted for 2 years but if not I think I Will wait untill I 
am at H. or S._ now fill that other Tooth and I’ll send you the $1.00 Saterday. 

Mrs. J. 


It is needless to say that the boy came back in a few days and had 
his teeth filled right. 


Micuia@an. 
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Editor Dentat Digest: 

I would like to put my plea in for dentists taking vacations. I used 
to think I could work the year round, with only a day or two visit, a 
week at the State Dental Meeting and three days off for Grand Lodge. 
Well, that ran along until one year when I broke down. Then I took 
my son, a tent, some blankets, a little grub, and started for the lake. 
I stayed there a week or two, a good share of the time in the rain. I 
came back cured—felt like a fighter. Since then I take my time in 
camp by the lake every year. Was in camp nineteen days last year. 
Ought to have stayed there twice as long. But it is great medicine, 
sure. 

I own a small lot, four rods on the lake shore and eight rods back 
in the white birches and spruces. Have a small cabin, 12 x 16, with 
veranda 7x16, folding-cot beds, ete. Cook on two blue-flame cook- 
stoves. Have accommodations for four persons. No glass or crockery, 
silver or china. All enameled ware, and white metal knives, forks and 
spoons. Canoe, 16 feet long. Two rowboats, one 12 feet, light as a 
feather; one 14 feet, good and substantial, and a sailboat 18 feet. 

Oh, it is living up there! High, with the finest air and first-class 
water from the spring. Sleep like a kitten every night. 

The camp cost about as follows: 

Ground, clearing and a little leveling, not enough to spoil the wild 
effect, $35. Cabin, not counting our own time, $75. Beds, furnish- 
ings, except tables, chairs, stools and such things, we made ourselves, 
about $10. The canoe and the largest boat was made at a cost of $25. 
The other two, bought second-handed, cost something like $40. A small 
tent will bring the cost of the whole business to a trifle over $200, and 
$500 would not buy it. By all means, get out and take a vacation, but 


take it in the woods or on the water. 
Morrissville. 


Editor Denvat Digest: 
I read an article by M. R. F., Chicago, Ill., in November Denrat 


Diaxst, and having a ease similar to it will give him facts of the case. 

A mother brought her baby to the office about two years ago. She 
was very much excited and remarked that baby had fallen out of her 
high chair. She had an ivory pacifier in her mouth and of course 
landed on the piéce-a-fier. The baby’s mouth bled very much and in 
washing it out the mother discovered that the two upper central in- 
cisors were missing. Not being able to find any remains of the teeth 
on the floor, the mother became alarmed and ran over to my office with 


the baby. 
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After stopping the bleeding, I discovered that the two incisors 
were driven back and imbedded in the flesh of the palate about three- 
eighths of an inch from their normal position, the incisal edge point- 
ing toward the throat and the labial surfaces at right angles to their 
former position. 

The alveolus was fractured in several places and the pieces could 
be moved freely. I held the forefinger of my left hand across the 
gums and pulled the two incisors back to place. Then, closing the 
baby’s mouth, I held her lower jaw against the upper very firmly and 
pressed the fractured alveolus back into position. I did not hold out 
much hope of saving the teeth and I also expected her back in a few 
days, thinking I would have to take out the fractured alveolus. 

Such was the case; now as to the results: they have been so en- 
tirely successful that I would never extract a baby tooth in such a 
ease. Furthermore, if the teeth were completely knocked out, I would 
take a chance and put them in again. 

Now comes the most peculiar side of the case. When I saw that 
the teeth were going to tighten up, I told the mother to watch for an 
abscess to appear about the teeth at the apical end. This I felt sure 
would develop, but now two years have passed and none have appeared 
and the teeth are, to all appearances, alike. 

This little girl was sixteen months old at the time of the accident 
and I have seen her about every two months since the accident. 

Trusting others will take as big a chance as I did, I am, 


Yours respectfully, 


HOW TO MAINTAIN GOOD FEES 


By Henry Barnes, M.D., Oxn10 


As I view this subject it seems to me that the question may be 
answered very briefly and yet be very comprehensive in its scope. 

Realizing fully the necessity of “The Business Side” so far as 
the business side is concerned, 7.¢., looking after the business end of 
our work, I still maintain that with this there is one absolutely neces- 
sary requisite to success and that is: To earn the fees by giving our 
very best service first, last and all the time—The Dental Summary. 
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Tue Vuicanitre Prare.—Plaster of Paris is the most reliable ma- 
terial for impressions, and it should be used at a consistency which will 
not press any soft tissue out of place. In mouths of unequal density, 
the impression should be relieved on high, hard spots, or the plate will 
rock. When the model is made, it should be trimmed neatly and evenly 
and handled carefully to preserve its surface. No good work ever 
comes from rough, battered models, or from the workman who is ankle 
and elbow deep in plaster. It might be said that the first requirement 
for good work is a clean laboratory— Marx G. M’Exuinney, D.D.S., 
The Dental Review. 


Apvicr to Parrent.—Tell your patient, when inserting a lower 
denture, that it is far more liable to irritate the membrane than an 
upper denture. That if it does irritate, “ can’t eat,” to come at once 
for relief, but come with the teeth in the mouth and not in the pocket, 
so you can locate the irritated spot. 

While it is easy to see, it is sometimes difficult to locate in the 
mouth. Place a little moist whiting on the spot with a spatula, put in 
the denture, and, on removing, you have it located on the plate. Re- 
lieve with small carborundum.—L. P. Hasxeti, D.D.S., The Dental 


Review. 


Orrensive Breatru.—lf a dentist could get the odor of his own 
breath, he would realize more fully what his patients at times have to 
endure. Coming as closely in contact with people as he does, the den- 
tist should use the utmost care in keeping his breath sweet. While 
keeping his mouth in as sanitary a condition as possible is essential, it 
is not all he should do to control the odor of the breath. Diet is one of 
the most important things to care for. A person who eats much meat 
will almost invariably possess an offensive breath. Pay attention to 
your diet, eat in moderation, keep the bowels freed from products of 
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decomposition, drink a copious amount of water each day, and this, in 
addition to the regular mouth toilet and frequent use of a non-irritating 
and delicately flavored mouth-wash, will do much toward controlling 
an otherwise offensive breath.— Dental Record. 


Keer Pumice Orr Clorurs.—Mix some soap in water until foam 
is produced; then add the pumice to it, and daub the mixture on 
denture which is being polished with brush.—The Dental Review. 


Roor Trearmenr Arrer Live Putps Have Been Re- 
MovED.—Thymol has not been used to the extent which its importance 
merits, although it is rapidly gaining favor with modern therapeutists. 
It is a constituent of many remedies for root canal treatment after 
live pulps have been removed. The author’s phenol compound for this 
purpose contains menthol, 20 gr. (1.3 gm.) ; thymol, 40 gr. (2.6 gm.), 
and phinol (U. S. P.), 3 drams (12.0 ec.).—J. P. Bucxiry, Pu.G., 
D.D.S., Modern Dental Materia Medica, Pharmacology and Thera- 


peutics. 


For tue Nausea Causep rrom Taxine Impressions.—Cocain 
hydrochlorid is recommended in cases of nausea in taking impressions. 
Goslee suggests using a 2-per-cent. solution in an atomizer, spraying the 
entire palate and the uvula. A glass of tepid water should be at hand, 
so that the patient may rinse the mouth after a few seconds, to avoid 
swallowing the solution. The spraying process may be repeated about 
every five minutes, until two or three applications have been made. 


For a Srussporn Case or Asscess.—Every dentist knows what 
it means to have stubborn cases of abscess. The next one that comes to 
you, substitute Dentinol for your canal dressing, and you will be 
pleased with results—H. D. Greer, D.D:S., Cleveland, Ohio. 


To Swacre Cusrs.—In carving cusps for shell crowns, where I 
wish to swage cusps, I make a band and fill with modelling clay 
(“ Moldine ”), dust with lycopodium, and take an impression of them 
with dental lac. Then swage 32-gauge gold into the lac with a 
Coates’ cusp swager, trim and fill cusps with gold solder.—C. H. 
CuaMBERLAIN, D.D.S. 


To Cast Dummies.—In casting solid gold dummies, 
I select a suitable vuleanite tooth, and press it into “ Moldine,” which 
has been dusted with lycopodium. To remove tooth, warm inlay wax 
over flame, and press gently into the clay impression. Remove wax, 
carve back, and invest for castings.—C. H. Cuamsertatn, D.D.S. 
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Logan Crown Wirnovut Pin, wirn Amatcam ATTACHMENT.— 
Cut off the pin and grind the porcelain level. Having a suitable under- 
cut in the prepared root, roughen the surface of the hollow in the 
crown, and paint it with chlorid of gold. Heat the crown, and work 
the amalgam in with burnisher; by the affinity of gold for mercury, 
the amalgam will adhere to the gold surface. At once place the crown 
on the root, the two flat surfaces together—W. A. Caron, Dental 
Cosmos. 


To Qumt a Nervous Parrent.—The bromides of potassium, 
sodium and ammonium are valuable drugs in certain cases. Perhaps 
there is no drug which will quiet a nervous patient more readily, when 
the nervousness comes purely from fear or dread, than potassium bro- 
mide, which is the representative of this class. In such cases, where it 
is deemed necessary, the following prescription will prove helpful: 

R—Potassii bromidi, 3jss (6.0 gm.) 

Syrupi sarsaparille comp. 3 iij (90.0 cc.) =M. 


Sig. Take a tablespoonful in water after meals the day before coming to office.— 
J. P. D.DS. 


Pressure Swacine Prares.—Dr. E. Carlton Palmer, of 
Philadelphia, has adapted an “arbor press” to swaging metal plates. 
An arbor press is a machine shop device for forcing arbors used to hold 
work in the turning lathe into and out of the work. That used by Dr. 
Palmer has a heavy screw turned by a ratchet lever about four feet 
long, and is capable of exerting a pressure of twenty tons. Such a tool 
is expensive, it takes up but little room, is less muscle-racking to use 
than is a swaging hammer, and makes no noise or vibration. The 
swaging is done within an iron cylinder about four inches in diameter, 
eight inches long, and open at both ends. The cylinder is placed upon 
the bed of the press, a pad of soft rubber about two inches thick fitting 
the cylinder is placed in the bottom, and on this the metal die of either 
zinc or fusible metal. Then the plate to be swaged, without any former 
conforming to the die than can be done with the fingers, and over this 
another pad of rubber. Pressure is then applied, just sufficient to 
moderately form the plate. It is then inspected to see that it is in 
proper position, annealed, any creases worked out, and again pressed 
with considerable more pressure. In this way the plate is swaged with- 
out being marred by the hammer, or being unduly stretched. The final 
swaging is done between metal dies, the plate under pressure being left 
in the press over night. Where there are marked undercuts the press 
needs helping out, but a large number of metal dental plates may be 
swaged entirely in the press.—The Dental Brief. 
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VENTILATION OF CARS 
By W. A. Evans, M.S., M.D., LL.D., Cutcaco, Int. 


COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH, CHICAGO; PROFESSOR OF SANITARY SCIENCE, 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


Tne number of people who spend a considerable part of their 
time in cars is small compared with the number of people who ride on 
cars. Practically all of those who are on cars a considerable percent- 
age of the time are adults. For these reasons the harm done by cars 
is principally in the line of air-borne infections, rather than air-caused 


conditions. 
* * * * * * * 


Another point which must be borne in mind in ear ventilation is 
that the passengers are from many sources. You cannot assemble a 
hundred men together without finding that a heavy percentage of them 


have pneumococci in their mouths; a certain percentage will have 
tubercle bacilli; some will have ordinary cold bacteria; some influenza, 
and occasionally one will be a diphtheria carrier. When these men 
are jammed closely together, as they are in a street car during the 
rush hours, they can certainly be expected to infect the air of the 
breathing zone. Many will cough and do other violent expiratory 
acts during a ride of thirty to forty minutes. This still further adds 
to the harm which results from bad car ventilation. Many will smoke. 
The air of a smoking car always has a high CO, content when the car 
is in use. This, however, is of minor consequence compared with the 
spitting and concomitant acts which can be expected with smoking. 
From the standpoint of pollution of the air by odors, no other room 
approaches the vestibuled day coach loaded with passengers, and mak- 
ing a night run on a train with infrequent stops, say at intervals of 
two hours. The passengers remove their shoes, loosen their clothing, 
and go to sleep in all sorts of postures. Their mouths are open and 
dry, and there are breath odors. There is an addition of body odors. 
The food in the lunch baskets—often a day or more old—adds to the 
bouquet. The vestibule prevents the relief that formerly came from 


the exposed door. 
* * * * * 
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THINGS THAT SHOULD NOT BE DONE 


To summarize: 
1. Bad car air is very prone to cause infections with (a) colds; 
(b) influenza; (c) pneumonia; (d) consumption; (e) possibly diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, and cerebrospinal meningitis. 

2. Postal clerks, railroad men, and street car men, and other 
habitual riders are prone to the bad air intoxications: (a) headaches; 
(b) sluggishness; (c) flabbiness; (d) sleepiness; (¢) anemia; (f) 
proneness to infections. 

3. Jammed, crowded cars are most dangerous. 

4. Ventilation should always be through air entering low down, 
passing over or through radiators and flowing into the car below the 
seat line, and foul air leaving through the ceiling by ducts arranged 
around the lights. 

5. The air should enter the car at 50 degrees or above. 

6. Street cars when heated should not have the temperature pass 
55 degrees Fahr. 

7. In sleeping and passenger cars the temperature should not pass 
65 degrees Fahr. 

8. Deck sash ventilation is never satisfactory. 

9. The air inlets should be so placed and so screened as to mini- 
mize the entrance of cinders and road dust. 

10. The inlet ducts should be as short and with as few angles as 
possible. 

11. In sleeping cars and day coaches there should be fans in the 
inlet ducts. These should run only when the car is standing. 

12. Greater uniformity is had in street car ventilation when fans 
are used to move the air. 

The work upon which these conclusions are based has been done by 
men in the Chicago Department of Health and under the direction 
of Dr. F. O. Tonney, Director of the Municipal Laboratories.— 
Journal American Medical Association. 


THINGS THAT SHOULD NOT BE DONE 


By Dr. S. G. Perry, New Yorr 


Havine named some of the things that I think should be done to in- 
sure success, let me mention some that should not be done. b 

Don’t brag about what you know. If you let your patient know 
what you know, he will know as much as you know, and he may be- 
come as much “ stuck-up ” with knowledge as you are. 
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If you have the “ big-head,” don’t tell of it. If you have it and 
can keep it a secret it will be all right, because it makes you feel good. 
The chances are, however, that the secret will leak out! 

Don’t “ putter!” Hit the nail on the head. Life is short, and 
every moment counts. Work is the emblem of the age, and every stroke 
should tell. 

Don’t split theological, philosophical, or scientific hairs with your 
patient. You may get careless, and split the root. While exposing the 
fallacy of your victim’s argument you may get excited and expose the 
pulp. Besides, you may expose your own ignorance. Be a mummy, 
and keep “mum” during office hours. 

Don’t wear a long face. It deepens the gloom. Life is not a 
funeral, though it ends in one. Cheer up, because the worst may be 
coming. 

Don’t tell about how many cases of pyorrhea you have treated and 
cured. The patients may let the cat out and say that you maltreated 
them, and they endured, and they are not yet cured! 

A celebrated man of letters on the downward side of life, in speak- 
ing of his health, once said to me that he had observed that he got bet- 
ter, but he never got well! 

Don’t put on the dam and prop the mouth open and talk about Taft 
to a man who voted for Bryan! 

If you are English and trade gold crowns with your patient, don’t 
let yours show in his mouth, while you hide his in your pocket. 

Don’t be a goose and call Jones a quack! He may retaliate and say 
there are two quacks! 

Don’t get angry at Smith, because he kills a pulp when he sees it. 
Some day you may kill a pulp when you don’t see it. Then you will 
both be murderers, and see ghosts in your old age. 

Don’t put a Perry separator on a pair of superior centrals and 
screw till the suture opens! You will put the inventor in a hole, and 
lead your patient to think him a barbarian! 

Don’t work too rapidly. If you put a filling in quickly, it may come 
cut slowly! 

Don’t charge too much. You may have to sue, and then you may get 
too little. 

Don’t fail to learn to keep a secret. You will know a great many 
before you lie down to die. You will be asked, “ Can I trust you?” 
Your answer should be “I trust you can! ” 

Don’t believe that Old Adam is dead! You will find him alive in 
some of your patients. You will know it when your patient walks off 
without paying for a bridge of great size you put in for him. It will 
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be a bridge of sighs, when you pay Whites for the gold it took to make 
it! 

Don’t be surprised when your patient tells you that Mother lost all 
of her teeth before she was fifty, that Father had double teeth in front, 
and Uncle John had a third set when he died! 

And finally, don’t be discouraged—because, if you are really de- 
termined to be a dentist, you will know a lot before you retire from 
practice. You will get angry—but you will get over it. You will be 
discouraged—but you will find that hope springs eternal in the human 
breast! 

You will be a barbarian when you are young, but the mellowing ef- 
fect of time and your gentle ministrations to those who suffer will make 
you a saint when you are old. You may die poor, but if you have lived 
up to the constitution and by-laws I have laid down, your old age will 
be decked with friends and flowers, and your life will have been a 
success.—The Dental Cosmos. 


SOCIETY AND OTHER NOTES 


Officers of Societies are invited to make announcements here of meetings and 
other events of interest. 


ARKANSAS. 
The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Arkansas State Dental Associa- 
tion will be held June 7-9, 1911, at Pine Bluffs, Ark.—I. M. Sternberg, 
D.DS., Secretary. 
Next meeting of the Arkansas State Board of Dental Examiners will be held 
June 5 and 6, Pine Bluffs, Ark.—A. T. MeMillin, Little Rock, Ark., Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA. 
The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the California State Dental Association 
will be held in San Francisco, June 14, 15, 16, 17, 1911, at the Palace Hotel. 
An invitation is extended to all our friends to meet with us.—C. E. Post, 
Secretary. 


CoLORADO. 
The Colorado Dental Society meeting will be held at Boulder, Colo., June 
29, 30 and July 1, 1911.—Charles A. Monroe, Secretary. 


MAINE. 
A union meeting of the Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont Dental Societies 
will be held at the Fabyan House, Fabyan, N. H., June 27-30, 1911. 


MINNESOTA. 
The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Minnesota State Dental Association 
will convene in Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, June 9, 10, 1911.—Benjamin 
Sandy, D.D.S., 827 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., Secretary. 
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The Missouri State Dental Society meeting will be held at Joplin, June 13-15, 
1911.—S. C. A. Rubey, D.D.S., Clinton, Mo., Secretary. 


MONTANA. 
The next meeting of the Montana State Dental Society will be held at Helena, 
June 2-3, 1911. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE. 
A union meeting of the New Hampshire, Maine and Vermont Dental Societies 
will be held at the Fabyan House, Fabyan, N. H., June 27-30, 1911. 


NEw JERSEY. 
The forty-first annual meeting of the New Jersey State Dental Society will 
convene at Asbury Park, N. J., at the Casino, July 19-21, 1911, beginning on 

Wednesday at 10 a.m. 


NorTH CAROLINA. 
The regular annual meeting of the North Carolina State Board of Dental Ex- 
aminers will be held at Morehead City, N. C., beginning promptly at 9:00 
on the morning of June 26, 1911.—F. L. Hunt, Asheville, N. C., Secretary. 


The fifteenth annual session of the National Dental Association will be held 
at Cleveland, July 25-28, 1911.—George H. Wilson, D.D.S., Chairman Local 
Committee. 

The next meeting of the National Association of Dental Faculties will take 
place at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, July 22, at 10 a.m. The 
Executive Committee will meet at 9 a.M. the same day.—B. Holly Smith, 
D.DS., Chairman Executive Committee. 


OREGON. 
The Oregon State Dental Association will meet June 5, 6, 7, 8, inclusive, dur- 
ing the annual Rose Festival held yearly in Portland.—F. H. Walgamot, Secre- 

tary-Treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Alumni Association of the School of Dentistry of the University of Pitts- 
burg will hold its annual meeting June 9, 1911.—F. C. Friesell, D.D.S., Secre- 
tary. 

The forty-third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Dental Society will 
be held at the Hotel Casey, Scranton, June 27-29, 1911.—L. M. Weaver, 
D.D.S., 7103 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Recording Secretary. 

The next meeting of the Pennsylvania Board of Dental Examiners will be 
held in Philadelphia and Pittsburg, simultaneously, June 14-17, 1911.—Alex- 
ander H. Reynolds, D.D.S., Secretary, 4630 Chester Ave., Philadelphia. 


VERMONT. 
The next meeting of the Vermont, Maine and New Hampshire Dental Societies 
will be held at the Fabyan House, Fabyan, N. H., June 27-30, 1911. 


VIRGINIA. 
The Virginia State Dental Association will hold its 42d annual meeting at 
The Jefferson, Richmond, Va., June 14-16, 1911—W. H. Pearson, Hampton, 
Va., Secretary. 

WASHINGTON. 

The next meeting of the Washington State Dental Society will be held in 

Seattle, Wash., on June 1-3, 1911. 


OHIO. 


THE DENTAL DIGEST 


A BILL TO IMPROVE THE STATUS AND EFFICIENCY OF DENTAL SUR- 
GEONS IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


Dr. GrorcE W. 
Editor Den'raL Digest, 
47 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: For the general information of the dental profession and those yoting gen- 
tlemen who have been deterred from seeking service in the United States Army 
Dental Corps, by reason of what has been in many respects an undesirable status, I 
have the honor to state that on March 3rd a measure entitled, ‘‘A Bill to Improve 
the Status and Efficiency of the Dental Surgeons in the United States Army,’’ was 
passed by the Congress and approved by the President of the United States. (H. R. 
23097, incorporated in H. R. 31327 with slight changes.) 

It has long been recognized by the Surgeon General of the Army and the 
War Department, that the Dental Corps is a valuable addition to the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army, and that the status of the Dental Surgeons as authorized by the 
provisions of the previous law was inadequate and insufficient to properly reward 
them for their services or to further tempt young practitioners of the highest pro- 
fessional ability to enter the service. 

The passage of the measure referred to has greatly improved the status, pay and 
allowances of the Corps, and should make that service desirable and attractive to such 
young and unmarried dental practitioners who think they would enjoy a military life. 

Section 2 of the Bill provides, ‘‘That all original appointments—(those made 
since the above date)—to the Dental Corps shall be acting dental surgeons, who shall 
have the same official status, pay and allowances as the contract dental surgeons 
now authorized by law.’’ 

Section 3 of the measure provides, that ‘‘Acting dental surgeons who have 
served three years in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of War, shall be eligible 
for appointments as dental surgeons, and after passing in a satisfactory manner an 
examination, which may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, may be commissioned 
with the rank of first lieutenant in the Dental Corps, to fill the vacancies existing 
therein. ’’ 

Section 4 provides further, ‘‘That the pay and allowances of dental surgeons 
shall be those of first lieutenants, including the right to retirement on account of age 
or disability, as in the case of other officers; Provided, That the time served as den- 
tal surgeons, as acting dental surgeons, or contract dental surgeons, shall be reckoned 
in computing the increased service pay of such as are commissioned under this Act.’’ 
This clause provides for advancement or promotion, practically of one grade, with 
commissioned rank in the regular service of first lieutenant, with an increase of pay 
from ($1,800) one thousand eight hundred dollars to ($2,000) two thousand dollars 
per year. Quarters when available or in lieu thereof when no quarters are furnished, 
commutation at the rate of ($36.00) thirty-six dollars per month. Longevity pay 
—which is ten per cent. increase on regular pay every five years, for twenty years. 
Foreign service pay—which is ten per cent. increase on full pay for services in the 
Philippines or Alaska—and retirement on three-fourths pay for age or disability 
contracted in the service and‘in line of duty. 

Section 5 provides ‘‘That the appointees as acting dental surgeons must be 
citizens of the United States, between twenty-one and twenty-seven years of age, 
graduates of standard dental colleges, of good moral character and good professional 
education, and they shall be required to pass the usual physical examination required 
for appointment in the Medical Corps, and a professional examination whieh shall 
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inelude tests of skill in practical dentistry and of proficiency in the usual subjects 
of a standard dental college course.’’ Examinations are now being conducted with 
the view of filling the Corps to its maximum strength. Dentists thereafter desiring 
to take the examinations should make application at once to The Adjutant General, 
U.S. Army, War Department, Washington, D. C., when a blank application sheet will 
be forwarded to them to be executed and teturned. 

The character of the physical examination is the same as that required for sut- 
geons entering the Medical Corps. 

The professional examination comprehends all subjects taught in standard 
dental colleges in both theory and practice, and is made as thorough as is fair to 
the applicant and consistent with the best interests of the service. 

The Army Dental Surgeon, if he is to fill his position with credit to himself and 
his profession, and with proper efficiency to the service, must be well educated, 
above the ordinary in technical and well qualified in all departments of dentistry. 
The need of these requirements will be more readily appreciated when the statement 
is made, that the dental surgeons of the Army are very rarely associated at a post 
with a number of their profession. Consequently they are thrown entirely upon their 
own professional resources and must exercise their own judgment in the treatment 
of their more difficult and serious cases, as consultations are practically out of the 
question. 

Furthermore the surgeon of the post frequently refers cases, involving diseases 
of the mouth and jaws with which he is more or less unfamiliar, to the dental surgeon, 
and expects to find, as he has a right to, that the dental surgeon is not only capable 
of rendering a correct diagnosis, but competent to take charge of the case if re- 
quired to do so; as in the treatment of fractures of the jaws, deep-seated abscesses 
of the jaws associated with impacted teeth, facial neuralgia, empyema of the maxil- 
lary sinus, etc., ete. 

The Deans of the Dental Colleges and the professions generally can greatly 
assist the Department in building up and improving the efficiency of the Dental 
Corps, by advising and recommending young practitioners of the best attainments 
to apply for these positions. 

The position of a Dental Surgeon in the United States Army is an honorable 
one, and should prove attractive to young men, as the pay and allowances now offered 
are good, and in the unfortunate event of broken health incident to the service or 
upon reaching the age limit of sixty-four years, he retires from the service with 
three-fourths pay, which after twenty years or more of service would give him a 
yearly income of ($2,180) two thousand one hundred and eighty dollars. 

Very respectfully, 
GrorGE H. ToRNEY, 
Surgeon General, U.S, Army. 


Taffy was a Welshman, 

Taffy was a thief, 

Taffy came to my house, 

Stole a piece of beef. ee 


I am very glad to say 
That Taffy, in his rush, 
Didn’t take my best friend— 
My little tooth brush. 
—Dental Dispensary Record. 
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